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RUSH 
Look for this Sign 
When you Want 7 F 
QUALITY AT LOW COST You are in a rush for your equip- 
ment and we are in a position to 


rush it out. Remember we man- 
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ufacture our own style of wood- 
en goods both wired and plain 
foundation, veils, gloves, ete. 
Re gu. S. Pat. Off. Our prices are very much lower 
"Ret mo “lee Wee teat and our catalog is by far the 
largest of the industry. 


| THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
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Chrysler's Electric Welded } S$TOLLE R'$ Pg 
All-Steel Queen Excluder ; - 
The only _ Frame Spacers : 
westhwhile The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
Queen or write FRA 
Excluder STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
on the market Latty, Ohio 
——_—_—<——_ G. B. LEWIS — WOODEN GOODS 
e eae = ee DADANTS’ WORLD FAMOUS 
@ ip dite eines Ge tndeee bees CRIMP WIRED FOUNDATION 
a oo ene p &E, ee Their ninety years’ experience is 
will last a lifetime. your insurance, Wholesale and re- 
We manufacture a full ine of Bee tail quantity prices on request. 
Supplies. Order from our dealers o DOTSONS’ APIARIES 
on = 2; ie ae. 3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE Atlanta Ga. This 1i 
Send for our price list. ; ans ; : os 
Satisfa 
W. A. Chrysler & Son STANDARD 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada Beekeepers Equipment M 
It pays to use the complete line of 
a | Sentosa oe re 
ea Oo ua — 
We work your beeswax an or write us for ees ant prices. : 
purchase all grades of honey. STANDARD CHURN, INC. inns 
. Wapakoneta, O. : 
We pay you the best prices for : 
‘ _ : Jus 
quality honey and beeswax. i hav 
= ers 
Send for our new 1953 Catalog HONEY WANTED g- 
a Ci 
P= 4 Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


The Fred W. Muth Co. T. W. BURLESON & SON 


° ° ° WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Write for 
Free Catalog 











Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan 
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AW SHUCKS! 


Why fuss around with paper or leaves. Just touch a match 
to a “JiffyLite’” and your smoker is lit. Send a dollar for 
50 on trial. Your money back if you don’t need them. 


E. D. Wirth Pine Neck Road Southold, N. Y. 
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FRAME GRIP SEND NOW! Stop Losing Swarms 
Kill Drones—Get More Honey 


Backlot Beekeeping 
The Best Book 
For Small Beekeepers 
and Beginners 
Explains Everything in detail 





This light modern tool is for easy han- 1. r 
— Fm — of peace — + $ 50 Postpaid 
ee hive. ers promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! Cc. H. PEASE Canaan, Conn. 
$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 
McCord Manufacturing Co. : ae. 
Rt. 2 Box 866 


San Jose, Calif. Apicultu re 
eee Supplies 


Queeeceneeeegogs Ceheeeeeteeeeeeeeres TTITIT ITI 


Illinois Beekeepers 














Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 


Just to remind you that we 
have a full line of beekeep- 
ers supplies. When you need 


li o j i . 
Quam Dee Suppsles, pve us Write for 1953 Catalogue 


COOUCEUUOOUGOORREGRREROCROREEEEAS 


a call. 
A. C. HONEY CO. : 
ae teneen amaucn WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 
207 W. Emily St. : 5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue | 
: Vigil Geeirich, Mgr. - Portland 66, Oregon | 
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oodman has a number of new items 
: ; 
| DO YOU KNO in our 1953 catalog of 40 illustrated 
pages? There are others in the making. The 
If you have not received your copy, better ask for one. The Wood- honey | 
| mans have been progressive beekeepers since 1877---manufacturers eraged 
of Bee Smokers and other equipment over 40 years. We make sub- aod 
stantial equipment. the hig 
. . . are Ss Cc 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids, Michigan  U. S. A. 
A - Sa J Bulk ] 
me Table 
what can be done, Now I am get- Indust 
HONEY WANTED ting shaky and must stop”.—L.A.L. Price : 
5 Ib 
Bryant & Sawyer . 5 Ib. 
“A St. L ond eles 21 | “The Australian Bee Journal” 2. 
2425 Hunter 9 B® g Published by the Victorian Api- : mK 
= = - arists’ Association at the beginning Comb 
of each month. Cs. of 
’ Subscription 10/-per annum _ plus ‘ 
Bee Lines Lo Ve Editor 2/6 postage to oversea countries. Retail 
, “Doesn’t it over- Address 112 Whitehorse Rd. __ 
estimate the val- Ringwood, Victoria, Australia 3 Ib. 
ue of ample — ‘= 
stores just a little BRITISH BEE JOURNAL aie 
- : pigeon ny A The Only WEEKLY Bee Estima 
a tees Journal in the World Condit 
loney in eacn Subscription $3.00 per annum on ne 
hive at all times, payable in advance. 
on the theory . “ up to Date <4 eens A few | 
¢ x cs fi y taking out a _ subscription now “ ‘ 
se stores in er dhrough cur agents: “—* 
hive are wha : 2 
aa FS ee Gleanings in Bee Culture “Bees t 
regulate the egg laying of a queen? Medi Ohi “Honey 
In all my 35 years of beekeeping I edina, 0 ee 
learned that what the bees brought ae 
in ¢ he weather were what regu- If you are taking time to read, why 
lat «¢ . ‘e 2 on Year after ol not read the best? Condensed to save “Sage f 
ated brood rearing. . y you time. Illustrated to give you “Droutt 
I have seen bees down to nearly one pleasure. ae te 
day’s rations and have seen 5 to 12 ‘ in | 
combs of brood in a colony with less Modern Beekeeping jure 
than five pounds of honey, when The Picture Bee Magazine “Prospe 
the temperature held nectar back’’. Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky “Very g 
L.. EB. O. The ger 
{So long as bees get some nectar and moditie: 
pollen each day colonies are likely to keep See pag 
up brood rearing. However, colonies down 
to one pound of honey during a protract- 
ed cold rainy spell might starve—unless 
the owner would feed them. An ample 
supply of stores not only helps to stave 
off starvation but helps to insure a con- 
tinuance of brood rearing.—Ed. | gareansenscene 
ee aes 3 
“T am entirely out of the bee F PRC 
business. I love the bees and love : 
to handle them. The bees and I get 5 
along fine. I am past 82 years old : THE 
and forced to quit the bee business | } 
because poor health and poor eye : \ 
sight forced me to quit. The bee : 
business is a good business and the E h 
bees will always cooperate, if prop- : 
erly handled. I have had them - Me 
make 250 pounds of extra honey per : 
colony. Sounds big? Yes, to some : 
people and to some who call them- Pe : 
selves beekeepers. Give that little Veterans of Foreign Wars : 
bee a chance, and it will show folks of the United States ee 
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Monthly Honey Report 
April 23, 1953 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- 
eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 


are shown. 


North South North : we. 
Atlantic Central Central Midwest Pacific 
Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 1015-11-12¢ 12c 12¢ 
915¢e 9'4-11-15¢e 


Industrial Grade 
Price to Grocers: 


5 lb. jar-can 18-23-30c 16-18-21¢e 16-18-19¢ 
3 Ib. jJar-12’s . nl 
2 lb. jar-12’s 22-24-25 20-22-25 
1 Ib. jar - 24's 25-27-30 25 27 22-25-27 24 «25 23-24-27 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. $7.20-8.75-10.00 
Retail Price: 
60 lb. can 14-19-30 16-18-20 13-17-22 14-17-20 
5 lb. jar 22-30-43 24-25-27 16-22-25 20-21-22 20-22-24 
3 lb. jar 33-37-41 
2 lb. jar 35-39-47 30-32-34 30-34-40 24-27-30 27-28-31 
1 Ib. jar 30-38-50 30-36-37 28-32-35 27-33 30-33-35 
Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Slow Fair 
Estimated Crop: 
Condition based 
on normal % 93 86 76 90 


A few comments were as follows: 
“Bees came through winter very strong. Very little honey held over Considerable 
apple trees uprooted. Bees are used for pollination.’’—Delaware. 


“Bees building up fast. Very little winter loss.’"—Pennsylvania. 

“Honey sales slow. Bees need sunshine.’’—Wisconsin. 

“Bees wintered 100 percent and very strong. Honey plants scarce yet—too dry.’—Mich 
“No clover. Looked for two days and could find none.’’—Nebraska 

“Sage failure, orange near failure.’’—California. 

“Drouth and late freeze have reduced prospects for sage.'’—California 


“The long drouth in S. E. Colorado has been broken by a six inch snowfall which is still 
in progress. Peach bloom which came ten days earlier than last year has been in- 
jured by frost.’’—Colorado. 

“Prospects look good. Weather in April has been windy with many days of snow.’’—Col 

“Very good prospect so far for 1953. Swarm. control will be a problem.’’—Arizona. 

The general commodity price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 

modities stands at 273.3 as compared with 273.8 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 


See page 272 for newly announced honey price support. 








Peace is for the strong. . . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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PROFITABLE NUTRITIOUS SANITARY 
Comb Honey Produced in Our Sections 
THE DEMAND IS GOOD NEVER A SURPLUS 
We manufacture all the items needed to produce comb 

honey profitably. 
Marshfield Manufacturing Company (Inc.) 


Marshfield Wisconsin 
See our catalog for prices on large quantities. 


ULUECRRGREORGROOOSORGSEOOOOOOCOUEOOPRLOOEEOGDEECURECQUGEEUORELEDPSEOSRDOEOEURCTRRTCRRREORREOCORECGERCOEESOORRESOSHCORORNOGRECORESNOGEOGGDSERCOORONECROROgSEoNOEOEN 
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The Perfect Combination 


Rest 


BEE SUPPLIES 


and 


SERVICE 


from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 
Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 
Honey Containers to market 
your honey attractively. 
Modern equipment for render- 
ing your beeswax at rea- 
sonable prices. 
We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 


trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











Cc : ) 
MICHIGAN BEEKEEPERS 


Visit our modern Honey- 
packing plant. 

Ask for Al. Tennenhouse. 
Cash paid for Honey and 
Beeswax 
In our special Bee Supply 
Department we carry a com- 

plete line of .... 


ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies 


5-Pound Jars 
(with frosted shoulders) 
60-Pound Cans 
(with 'arge openings, 3% in.) 
Chrysler’s 
All-we’ded Queen Excluders 
Package bees and queens 
carried in stock during the 
spring months. 


Prairie View Honey Co. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


Successors to Michigan Bee & 
( Farm Supply of Lansing, Mich. 








J 











ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 
A. |. Root Co. Bee Supplies 


H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
Manager, A. C. HONEY CO. 
5005 Woodland Ave., 
Western Springs (Chicago), IIl. 
Sales, evenings only, 7:00 P.M. 
Phone Western Springs 5998 
Days: Phone orders only 
Jacoby Collect. Ser. W. S. 7573 


Western Illinois Branch 
A. C. HONEY CO. 
207 W. Emily Street 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
Virgil T. Goodrich, Mgr. 

















The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 

Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a coinplete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N. S. W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 


OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, [Mlinois 





Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 
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RAISE COMB HONEY 


in the 


LOTZ SECTION 


No finer Section Made 


also 
A Complete line of Bee Supplies 
Woodenware 
Foundation 
Containers 
Accessories 


Write for Prices 
a 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. I. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 























Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom angen y 8 
Bleaching and Refinin 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired 


Top Cash Market for Your Beeswax 


Woodrow Miller & Co. 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
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Peace is for the strong... . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 


INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 


We are now getting orders for 
our fine bees and queens. Why 
not order some today? Prompt 
shipment on Root Quality Bee 
Supplies. Wired Foundation. 
Free Parking. 


A. |. Root Co. of Indianapolis 


121 N. Alabama St., Li. 2732 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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Booster Packages and Queens 


The regular package season will soon be over and we 
will have lots of good, young bees. Better get a few 
queenless packages to boost those weak colonies. We 
will also have lots of good queens at reduced prices. le 


W 
Prices To May 20th 


_ ITALIANS - CAUCASIANS - HYBRIDS 


Queens 2-lb. & 3-lb. & 4-Ib. & 5-Ib. & 
queen queen queen queen 


1 - 24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 
| 
| 25-99 1.15 3.50 445 5.40 6.35 
| 100-499 1.05 3.25 4.15 5.05 5.95 
} 
| 
| 














Tested Queens — $2.00 each 
é 
| Prices After May 20th | 
| 1 - 24 $ .75 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
25 - 99 70 2.85 3.55 4.25 4.90 ‘ 
100- up .65 2.75 3.40 4.00 4.60 ; 
Queens Postpaid—Airmailed and/or Clipped—No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens — $1.50 each 
Queenless Package —Deduct Price of Queen 

Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point Fi 
Dou 
ry tit 
owe 
The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. and 
order 
- — | good s 
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Doubtless there would be more 
beekeepers producing comb honey 
if it were not for the difficulties 
encountered in the process. The 
problem of swarming, the reluc- 
tance of the bees to enter the supers 
and unfinished sections are the 
main difficulties to be overcome in 
order to secure a good crop. These 
problems are always present in a 
good season as well as in a poor one. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Created to help beekeepers succeed 


Tips on Comb Honey Production 


By Marvin W. Kosanke, Ripon, Wisconsin 





Fig. 1. A section of my apiary in June when the honey flow was underway. 


However, they can be reduced to a 
minimum by various methods ap- 
plied at the proper time, 

One of the easiest ways to have 
the bees enter the comb honey sec- 
tions is the use of deep section hold- 
ers in full-depth supers (Fig. 2). 
With a few bait sections in one or 
two section holders and a drawn 
comb placed on each side of the sec- 
tions (Fig. 3) the bees enter these 
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supers quite readily. The drawn 
combs are an added attraction to 
bees and eliminate the unfinished 
sections that are usually present in 
the outside section holders. This 
arrangement produces very excel- 
lent sections of comb honey and 
helps to discourage swarming by 
relieving congestion in the ‘brood 
chambers and provides better ven- 
tilation in the hive. 


rie. 2. 


However, there are two distinct 
disadvantages in using the deep 
section holders. It is rather diffi- 
cult to assemble the sections in the 
holders and to remove them later 
on. In addition, the bees have a 
tendency to travel stain the sections 
considerably more than in the shal- 
low supers because the supers have 
to be left on the hive much longer 
so that the sections may be finished. 

When using shallow supers bait 
sections are placed in them, too, 
along with drawn combs of the half- 
depth size, but with the shallow su- 


Fig. 3. 


pers additional ventilation must be 
provided. One-quarter inch wood- 
en blocks are placed between the 
outer and inner covers (Fig. 4) and 
between the brood chamber and the 
bottom board (Fig. 5). These ad- 
ditional measures are a real neces- 
sity even if there is adequate shade, 
as the shallow supers do obstruct 
proper ventilation in the hive and 
encourage swarming conditions. 
Finally, in both of the _ brood 
chambers in all colonies I have a 
dummy board on each side of the 
hive (Fig. 6). They provide an ex- 


Fig. 4. 


tra clustering space on each side of 
the brood chamber. These dummy 
boards provide the bees with better 
ventilation and in addition I have 
observed that many times the queen 
will lay in all nine combs whereas 
in a hive body with ten combs she 
will lay in only seven or eight most 
of the time. The additional cluster- 
ing space provided by the dummy 


Fig. 5. 
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boards enables the bees to keep the 
outside combs at a proper tempera- 
ture for brood rearing and is the 
reason for this additional egg laying. 

Another distinct advantage of the 
dummy boards is that it is very 
much easier to remove the combs 
when inspecting the colony. Some- 
times it is only with great difficulty 
that one can remove the frames 
when there are ten in a hive body 


Fig. 6. 


due to the accumulation of propolis. 
When a dummy board is removed 
there is ample space to enable one 
to pry the frames apart. 

By using these methods I have 
obtained larger and better quality 
comb honey production but first of 
all one must have large colonies, 
favorable weather conditions, and 
good sources of nectar (Fig. 7), and 
use good judgment. Without these 
factors no method will prove satis- 
factory anywhere. However, if a 
beekeeper applies himself to the 
task diligently, comb honey can be 
produced at a good profit and with 
no more labor than in producing 
extracted honey. 




















Will My Bees Have Coffee Nerves? 
By A. John Hinches, Newark, N, J. 


According to all reports the 
American people are drinking more 
and more coffee each year. Funny 
though, I have never read that the 
bees have a use for it. Today, I 
found out that my bees are using 
coffee. There’s always something 
that one can find out about bees 
that he will find in no book, 

Spring is a month early uround 
here. I do not know what that will 
mean for me. Maybe the bees will 
eat all their stores before the {first 
flow begins. With ‘Propolis Pete’’, 
I wait to live and learn. Well. this 
warm weather is the cause of the 
sudden interest that I have in the 
connection of bees and coffee. Usu- 
ally the first spell of warm weather 
comes at the time that the pussy 
willows come into bloom. That’s a 
plentiful source of pollen for the 
bees. Never have I heard anyone 
mention that we ought to give the 
bees a pollen substitute in this area. 
In fact, even the state inspector said 
that it isn’t necessary. But what 
is one to do in this balmy weather 
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when the bees are out but not the 
flowers? If we don’t give the bees 
something they will take what they 
can get. 

The fellow who tends the small 
orchard where I have my bees col- 
lects old coffee grounds to put 
around the trees, “Makes a good 
mulch’’, he tells me. Lo, and be- 
hold, I found these mounds of cof- 
fee grounds covered with bees. You 
would think that it was a pot of 
honey. ‘“What’s this?” I thought. 
Then the light started to dawn. I 
licked my thumb and _ forefinger, 
bent over and grabbed one of the 
beasts. A close inspection of the 
back legs revealed what I was look- 
ing for. The pollen baskets were 
full of coffee grounds. The dark 
grounds were not nearly so easy to 
make out as yellow pollen, still I 
managed to push the little black 
pellets out of the baskets. I picked 
7 a few more, and found them all 
alike. One of them managed to 
leave its barbed calling card in my 

(Continued on page 317) 
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If there are any bees left alive in 
New Jersey in the coming spring, 
there will be an exodus of bees to 
the blueberry fields. Blueberry 
growers are crying for bees for pol- 
lination. 

The past two or three years have 
found blueberry crops somewhat 
off the lush years when the smallest 
of fields could market and growers 
have been quick to see that one or 
more colonies to the acre in bloom- 
ing season are an advantage. 

A very few blueberry growers 
have bought their own bees, a very 
unsatisfactory arrangement since 
the blueberry area of New Jersey is 
a low savannah type of land that of- 
fers no late summer or fall flow to 
bees and it does offer European 
foulbrood in such drastic doses that 
even the expert beekeepers are of- 
ten forced to flee. All the standard 
clean-up measures have been tried 
and none works consistently, so 
blueberry growers are forced to 
rent bees. 

At the last bee meeting I attend- 
ed I was quite nosey (you can pick 
up a lot of info at bee meetings). I 
asked several commercialists what 
the blueberry pollination prospects 
looked like. They all agreed that 
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Blueberry and Cranberry Pollination 


By Milton H. Stricker, Annandale, N., 


a 
orders could be doubled without 
trouble. 

Several hobbyists got into the 


conversation and stated that they 
had taken their first orders for blue- 
berry pollination for delivery in the 
spring of 1953. 

In this State, blueberries begin 
blooming sometime in early April, 
or perhaps later, depending upon 
the weather. When bees are moved 
in at this time, one standard frame 
body will probably hold the best of 
colonies. Because of cold, damp 
winters it is exceptional if a colony 
has six or seven full frames of 
brood at this date. 

The commercialists usually equal- 
ize, shift stores, and move in single- 
story colonies, screened if weather 
turns warm, or under metal covers, 
if cool. 

Many growers are beginning to 
understand this procedure and those 


Colonies screened for 
pollination work. 


neglected, uninspected colonies with 
last summer’s unremoved — supers 
moved in as is, are viewed askance. 
However, there are some growers 
who believe the higher the colony 
is piled, the better, especially if the 
price might be a trifle lower. 

This year will find all shapes and 
sizes of bee hives moved into blue- 
berry fields. The most common 
type will be the standard ten-frame 
hive. The commercial pollencul- 
turist will favor this type of hive 
and the one-story colony screened 
both top and bottom will be supered 
almost immediately after arriving 
in the blueberry fields. Here is 
where experience with this type of 
pollination pays off. 

Colonies Have Quick Buildup 

Colonies will be apparently 
starved in this area, then all of a 
sudden the buildup will be so ter- 
rific that colonies will be swarming. 
Usually two or more supers are add- 
ed early to avoid this swarming. 
Even with these precautions, there 
will be some swarming. 

The commercial pollination man 
favors using all the same size equip- 
ment so he can equalize or make 
other changes in combatting this 
swarming because a swarm lost at 
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this time ruins a parent colony and 
ruins your chance of a customer for 
the following year. Young queens 
put in the previous fall are a big 
help in holding swarming at a mini- 
mum. Ample supers used without 
any excluder between and lots of 
attention by the beekeeper will be 
needed to keep these colonies from 
swarming. 

There are many varieties of blue- 
berries used in this area and each 
variety offers its own special prob- 
lem. The pollenculturist finds that 
his bees will not pollinate the Cabot 
variety unless there is_ sufficient 
soil moisture. Vice versa, the later 
blooming variety, such as Dixie and 
Jersey, cannot be pollinated if there 
is too much soil moisture. The Pi- 
oneer variety is very difficult to 
pollinate in some years because the 
blossom does not open up enough to 
allow for the entrance of the honey 


Cranberry bog in summer. 


bee. Other years, these blossoms 
open enough to be inviting. Then 
the honey bee does a bang-up job 
and the Pioneer offers more fruit 
per bushel than other’ varieties. 
Many new varieties of blueberries 
have been released commercially in 
the last two years. These also will 
offer their special problem to the 
beekeeper. . 

Last year many special experi- 
ments were made by beekeepers 
supplying pollination and blueberry 
growers alike. Certain varieties of 
blueberry bloom were sprayed with 
sugar syrup. In some cases the bees 
would work a little sooner and set 
more fruit, but in most cases, the 
growers are giving up this type of 
— as not worth the trou- 

e. 

Beekeepers tried the system of 
“priming” the blossoms by placing 
bouquets of sugar syrup dipped 
blossoms inside the colonies, hoping 
to make the bees more anxious to 
work this variety. In some scatter- 
ed cases this showed results. In 
most, it didn’t seem to help. 

There have been some experi- 
ments with the pollen of blueberries 
but since bees mostly gather nectar 
from the blueberries, these experi- 
ments have proved nothing, A lot 
of the beekeepers last year wonder- 
ed if the standard price of $8.00 per 
colony was worth the effort. Blue- 


Cranberry bog in winter. 
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berries offered very little nectar 
and the bog area where they grow 
offered lots of European foulbrood. 
Many colonies came home in weak- 
ened state and the beekeeper came 
with them in a highly disgruntled 
state of mind. 

The many different varieties of 
blueberries plus weather conditions 
stretched the blooming period over 
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about six weeks time. Bees are not 
moved until about the end of May. 
Up to a few vears ago, bees were 
allowed to linger on pollination lo- 
cations to gather the honey from the 
wild huckleberry and billberry but 
now beekeepers must avoid the D. 
D. T. dust which is used right after 
the blooming season. In fact, some 
growers have been quite uncooper- 
ative and dust while bees were 
there, This kills off the field force 
and ruins the chances of pollination 
and also ruins a colony’s honey- 
gathering potentiality. Still, in all, 
there will be lots of beekeepers go- 
ing after the pollination money, 
since New Jersev’s honey crop last 
year was almost a total failure. Lots 
of the hobbyists and some of the 
commercial beekeepers will once 
again decide that getting the money 
for the pollination service is better 
than taking a chance on getting a 
crop of honey which may have to 
be sold at a low price. 

Some of these bees after leaving 
blueberries the end of May will be 
moved into other areas to try to 
get a surplus of honey. Others will 
be moved on temporary locations 
until about June 15th when they 
will begin to move out to cranberry 
bogs. The colonies that are strong 
will be moved in one or two story 
colonies to cranberries, which 
bloom the last part of June or first 
part of July. For people who are 
not familiar with the cranberry in- 
dustry, it is quite a treat to see the 
acres of dammed up bogs with their 
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green vines crawling over the white 
sand. 

Like blueberries, cranberries take 
a savannah type soil with a hardpan 
below the surface which allows for 
adequate drainage and yet an am- 
ple water supply. Reservoirs of wa- 
ter are ‘kept in readiness to run 
through the vines if there is danger 
of frost or for flooding the entire 
bog in winter. For years New Jer- 
sey produced about one-third of the 
nation’s cranberries and though the 
bogs are getting old and the grow- 
ers are meeting more problems each 
year, the average is still way up. 

At the present time, marketing 
conditions for cranberries are very 
good after a few bad years when 
cranberry manipulation in the mar- 
kets pitted grower against grower 
and farmerlike, or perhaps we 


Colony in cranberry blossoms. 


should say beekeeperlike, prices 
were cut, This came on the top of 
the war time market when cran- 
berry growers had practically priced 
themselves out of the market and 
the industry in this State was in 
bad shape, but now through their 
own efforts, and no governmental 
help, the cranberry growers have 
built up a strong cooperative, one 
of the strongest and best organized 
commodity sales group in this coun- 
try. Cranberries are holding their 
own at the current market and 
cranberry growers will this year 
average about $20.00 a barrel for 
their commodity, quite good when 
only three years ago, $9.00 a barrel 
w2s about all they could realize. 
Of course, not so good as wartime 
prices of about $35.00 a barrel, but 
the growers feel optimistic that the 
industry is on its way back and 
when growers are optimistic, bees 
for pollination are always easier to 
rent. 
Pollinating Job is Difficult 

The servicing of bees rented for 
the pollination of cranberries is 
probably the most difficult job the 
pollination man_has. Cranberry 
growers are forced to use many new 
chemicals to kill the many new bugs 
and combat the diseases of the bogs 
Some of these must be used while 
cranberries are in bloom. In the 
old days when pyretheum was dust- 
ed in the evening, bees did not suf- 
fer, but pyretheum is too costly to 
use and now organic chemicals with 
residual effects are used extensive- 
ly, There is no doubt about it, bee- 
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keepers and their colonies are suf- 
fering from such poisoning, Cran- 
berry growers try to cooperate as 
much as possible. Many of these 
chemicals are put on before bloom- 
ing and the beekeeper is allowed to 
move his bees quickly after the 
fruit is set to give the grower a 
chance to use more of these poisons. 

Bees work the cranberries solely 
for pollen and pollination would not 
be so effective if it were not for the 
fact that at this time of the year, 
there is very little else blooming to 
detract the bees from working the 
cranberries. Colonies in the last 20 
years have, to my knowledge, only 
realized surplus honey from cran- 
berries once and this was of mud- 
like consistency with a very acrid 
flavor and beekeepers obtaining it 
wished they hadn’t. However, large 
amounts of pollen are stored which 
come in handy for wintering. 

Like blueberries, there are many 
varieties of cranberries blooming 
which stretches the blooming period 
to about a month. 

Beekeepers constantly check their 
colonies located on these bogs for 
lack of stores and breakdown of 
colonies by European _ foulbrood. 


move as far away from the Euro- 
pean foulbrood area as possible and 
into an area where there is usually 
a short honey flow such as the Del- 
aware River Valley where the Bi- 
dens family blooms profusely or in- 
to other areas where the yellow 
weed (Heterothica subaxillaris) 
gives a surplus. Some beekeepers 
have their own favorite spots of 
aster and goldenrod to move to. 
Some bold souls prefer to stay in 
the area to try to harvest honey 
from the Clethra alnifolia, probably 
New Jersey’s most salable honey 
when obtained, yet it is the most 
fickle of yielders. Possibly one 
year out of seven it offers a crop. 
Bees for cranberry pollination 
are usually moved early in the 
morning or late at night because the 
temperatures in these lowlands at 
this time of year are extremely hot 
and colonies can suffocate easily. 
This is a territory of heat and high 


humidity, the things that help 
cranberries grow. 
Even though this area _ offers 


many problems such as disease, star- 
vation, bee poisoning, the current 
price of $7.00 per colony will cause 
many beekeepers to take a chance 


After the bees are released from on _ cranberry pollination during 
their pollination chore, beekeepers 1953. 
Ska” 





John T. Calvert 
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J. T. Calvert, Former Business Manager of Gleanings Dies 


During the time that Gleanings 
was building up its subscription list 
very rapidly, J. T. Calvert, having 
married the oldest daughter of A. 
I. Root, was its capable business 
manager. In the early days he also 
acted as advertising manager. In 
fact, he was really its general man- 
ager for he bought the paper, the 
type, the ink, hired the _ printers, 
paid the postage, and all but ad- 
dressed the wrappers. Mr. Calvert 
was also General Manager and Sec- 
retary of The A. I. Root Company 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Calvert passed away on 
March 19. A lingering illness re- 
sulted in a weakened heart condi- 
tion following a siege of the flu 
soon after his 90th birthday in De- 
cember. 

Mr. Calvert leaves a daughter, 
Mrs, Mildred Goldthwaite of Chica- 
go, a daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ethel 
Calvert, of Calif., five grandchildren 
and two great grandchildren. A son 
Howard R. Calvert was killed in an 
air plane accident in 1924. 
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Honey Price Support, Export and Diversion 
Programs Announced for 1953 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced April 1, that honey 
will be supported during the 1953 
marketing season, which started 
on April 1, at a national average 
price of 10.5 cents per pound. This 
is 70 percent of the current parity 
price adjusted to the 60-pound con- 
tainer level, The 1952 crop of hon- 
ey also was supported at 70 percent 
of parity, but the actual national 
average honey support price was 
11.4 cents per pound. 

Price support for honey within a 
range of 60 to 90 percent of parity 
is mandatory under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. This is the fourth con- 
tinuous year for such a program. 

Prices for honey will be support- 
ed through farm-storage loans and 
by the offer of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase hon- 
ey delivered by producers under 
purchase agreements. As under the 
1952 honey price support program, 
beekeepers or cooperative associ- 
ations of beekeepers can apply for 
loans and purchase agreements di- 
rectly to county offices of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 


tion. Honey export and diversion 
programs also will be continued 
during the 1953 season on _ bases 


similar to those of the 1952 vro- 
grams. The rate of payment ex- 
ported or diverted will be 4 cents 
per pound as compared to 4.5 cents 
a pound paid last year. 

In announcing the 1953 price sup- 
port program for honey, the Depart- 
ment urged beekeepers to increase 
their efforts toward utilizing bees 
in pollination of important pasture, 
seed, vegetable, and fruit crops on 
a remunerative basis. The honev 
price support program authorized 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
intended to extend interim financial 
assistance to beekeepers. thus pro- 
viding them an opportunity to place 
their overations on 2 self-supvorting 
pollination service basis. The De- 
partment also stressed the imovor- 
tance of continued and _ intensified 
activity in improving the market- 
ing and distribution of honey by all 
elements in the industry. By so 
doing. it was pointed out, the need 
for financial assistance from the 
Federal Government will be re- 
duced and the industry can then 
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move forward without 
being necessary. 
Support Prices 

Loans will be made, and honey 
delivered under purchase agree- 
ments will be purchased, at the sup- 
port prices set forth below: 

For all States east of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico: 


such help 


Rate 

(cents per 

pound) 

1. White or lighter table honey 11.40 
2. Darker than White table honey 10.90 
3. Nontable honey 9.40 


For States of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and States 
west thereof: 


Rate 

(cents per 

pound) 

1. White or lighter table honey 10.50 
2. Darker than White table honey 10.00 
3. Nontable honey .... 8.50 
Definition — Table Grade Honey 


Table grade honey means honey 
of a flavor that can be readily mar- 
keted for table use in all parts of 
the country. Such honeys include 
alfalfa, basswood. Brazil brush, cats- 
claw, clethra, clover. cotton fire- 
weed, ga'lberry, huajillo, lima bean, 
lippia. locust. mesquite, milkweed, 
orarge. raspberry, sage, sourwood, 
star thistle, sweet clover, t pelo, 
vetch, western wild buckwheat, 
wild cherry, and similar mild-fla- 
vored honeys or mild-flavored 
blends of honeys as determined by 
the Director of Fruits and Vegetable 
Branch of P. M. A. 

Non-table Honey 

This means honey of a_ flavor 
having limited national acceptabili- 
tv for table use but considered to be 
table honey in most areas in which 
it is produced Such honeys includ 
aster, buckwheat (except western 
wild buckwheat), dandelion, gold- 
enrod, heartsease (smart weed), 
horsemint, mangrove, manzanita, 
palmetto, partridge, peppermint, 
rattan vine, safflower, salt cedar. 
Svanish needle, thyme, ti-ti, tovon 
(Christmas berry), tulip poplar. 
vellow top. and similar honeys or 
blends of honeys as determined by 
the Director of the Fruits and Vege- 
table Branch of P. M. A. 
Production and Marketing Agency 

The support part of the Honey 
Program will be administered by 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
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Pp. M. A., under the supervision of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in the field, will be carried out by 
the P.M.A. state and P.M.A. county 
committees, and P.M.A. Commodity 
offices, 
Method of Support 

Price support to producers on ex- 
tracted honey will be made avail- 
able through loans on such honey 
stored in appropriate farm storage 
and through purchase agreements. 
Application for price support should 
be made at the office of the county 
committee of the county in which 
the producer’s place of operation is 
located. Loans and purchase agree- 
ment will be available from April 
Ist, 1950 through December 31st, 
1953 in Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California. In other states 
from July Ist, 1953 through De- 
cember 31st, 1953. Individuals or 
cooperative marketing associations 
of producers shall be eligible for 
loan and purchase agreements. 

Eligible Honey 

The honey must be of the 1953 
crop, produced in the Continental 
United States. The honey must be 
packed in clean, sound, transport- 
able, naked containers of a standard 
capacity of not less than five gal- 
lons nor greater than 70 gallons. 
The honey must be equal to or bet- 
ter than grade C of the United 
States standards for grades of ex- 
tracted honey, effective April 16, 
1951. Under certain conditions the 
moisture content may be required 
to be 18.6 percent instead of the 20 
percent moisture content. Honey 
gathered from certain floral sources 
where the flavor is objectionable 
will not be eligible for price sup- 
port. This includes athel, avocado, 
bitterweed, broomweed, carrot, 
chinquapin, dog fennel, desert hol- 
Ivhock, eucalyptus, gumweed, mes- 
cal, onion, prickly pear, prune, 
now brush, and tarweed. 

How Loans Are Made 

Disbursements of loans will be 
made to producers by county offi- 
ces by means of sight drafts drawn 
on the Commodity Credit Coopera- 
licn or by approved lending agen- 
cies under agreement with CCC. An 
approved lending agency is defined 
as, “Any bank, corporation, part- 
nership, individual, or legal entity 
with which CCC has entered into a 
lending agency agreement.’ Farm 
storage shall be under the approval 
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of the county committee, which will 
consider the extent to which the 
storage structure for honey are 
clean, dry, waterproof, and able to 
be locked. 

Service Charges 

Producers shall pay the following 
service charges on the quantity of 
honey placed under loan or as spec 
ified in the purchasing agreement. 
Farm stor:zse loan, five cents per 
hundred pounds net, with a mini 
mum charge of $3.00. Purchase 
agreement, two and one-half cents 
per hundred pounds net, with a min- 
imum charge of $1.50. 
Determination of Grade and Co'or 

Samples shall be drawn by the 
county committee and transmitted 
prepaid to an office of the Process 
Products Standardization and In 
spection Division, Fruits and Vege 
table Branch, Production and Mar 
keting Administration. The loans 
shall bear interest at the rate of 
four percent per annum from the 
date of disbursement of the loan. 

Sale of Honey Under Loan 

A producer who wishes to liqui- 
date all or part of his loan by con 
tracting for the sale of honey must 
obtain written prior approval of the 
county committee on Commodity 
Loan Form No. 12, to remove the 
honey from storage when the pro 
ceeds of the sale are needed to re- 
pay all or any part of the loan. 

Loss or Damage to the Honey 

If the honey is going out of con- 
dition, or is in danger of going out 
of condition, the producer shall no 
tify the county committee. The 
producer is responsible for any loss 
in quantity or quality of the honey 
placed under farm storage loans. 

Release of Honey Under Loan 

A producer may at any time ob 
tain release of the honey remaining 
under loan by paying to the holder 
of the note and supplemental agree 
ment, the principal amount there of 
plus charges and accrued interest 
When the honey is under purchase 
agreement the producer is required 
to pay off his loan on or before ma- 
turity. or to deliver the honey in 
accordance with instructions of the 
county committee. The producer 
may pay off his and redeem his 
honey at any time prior to delivery 
to the Commodity Credit Corpor 
ation, 

For complete information abou 
the Honey Price Support Program 
See Federal Register, Thursday, 
April 9, 1953, part 624, Honey 
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Since coming to Lowell, Indiana, 
in 1945, I have been very interested 
in honey bees. When or where I 
first became interested I don’t know 
unless, when a little girl grandpa 
Paterson used to take me down to 
the orchard by the Clyde Side in 
Wishaw Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
where I was born. I only remem- 
ber sitting on the bank of the river 
Clyde with a bowl of strawberries, 
while he went to care for his bees. 
I do not remember ever being near 
the apiary. 

My early interest was just bees, 
but it did not take long for me to 
start reading. I bought book after 
book and subscribed to several bee 
magazines and wherever I went if 
a beekeeper was around I would 
talk to him. I also attended county 
and state meetings. What the bee- 
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Rasteasing « as a — 


By Marion nace Black, Lowell, Indiana | 


Wearing gloves and bee veil Mrs. Black spends many happy hours with her bees. 


Times Sunday Supplement. 


keepers told me, including the state 
inspector, and what I read has help- 
ed me greatly. I still have a lot to 
learn. I do believe though that 
watching around the hive, working 
with my bees and learning their 
habits have been my best teachers. 
I am amazed at the busy life of bees 
and how wonderful nature is. 

All my life I lived in the city and 
never gave too much thought to 
farm life until we moved to Lowell. 
Our home of 20 acres is just outside 
the city limits. We have an orchard 
and my husband loves his garden 
and recently we have both become 
very interested in pollination. 

We have a lovely spot here, call- 
ed The Cathedral Woods, the name 
derived from the way the tall oaks 
arch their branches. This is where 
we have our apiary and where we 
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entertained the Lake County Bee 
Association two years ago at an all- 
day picnic. We now have around 
40 stands of bees and intend to in- 
crease this spring. Until last year 
I managed the bees alone; at times 
I needed a little help, especially, 
when taking off the supers. They 
were pretty heavy for me to handle. 
At first Bob, my husband, was re- 
luctant and told me “To heck with 
you and your bees’’, because he did 
get a few stings. I also got stung 
once not so long ago and had to see 
the Doctor for a sting on my ankle. 
It was just carelessness but it cost 
me several trips for penicillin. I 
was lame for several days. How- 
ever, we have both learned the hard 
way and I think we are more or less 
immunized now. At least we have 
found out when and how to ap- 
proach the bees, what to do and 
what not to do. There are differ- 
ent kinds of bees as every bee man 
knows and some of mine are good 
honey makers but very ferocious. 
I intend to requeen this year and 


Mrs. Black assembles all of 
her own equipment.—Photo 
courtesy Hammond Times 
Sunday Supplement. 


try for a quieter and more gentle 
bee 

I decided to try keeping a stock 
of bee supplies on hand and as time 
went on and beekeepers heard of me 
they could come and get what they 
needed. Customers come early and 
late and when the flow is on they 
come thick and fast. It has been a 
bit hard to stay home as I have al- 
ways been civic minded, an active 
Federated Club woman and church 
worker. I like people and have 
found beekeepers good company 
and it is very amusing to listen to 
the different experiences. 


My husband, a steel man, with 
the same company for 43 years, and 
still working, is looking forward to 
the day he can retire. It takes us 
both working at this job. We intend 
to increase our apiary and as time 
goes on we hope to sell more and 
more honey, and bee supplies. We 
have educated four children. The 
youngest is now a sophomore at In- 
diana. She also helps sell and ex- 
hibit honey at home and at the 
county fair, This has helped her 
through school so far. It is sort of 
a family affair. We all eat honey 
and have our friends eating it too. 
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The grandchildren think it awfully 
good and after a few curiosity visits 


to the apiary and a sting or two, 
have found out the bees won’t sting 
unless they bother them so _ the 
youngsters stay away from the bees 
unless I am with them. 

I had no idea when I begged a 
neighbor to sell me a hive of bees 
it would develop into a little busi- 
ness. I am glad I have a partner for 
I did need my husband’s help. It is 
almost a full-time job for both of 
us now but it is seasonal and we 
still have time for other interests. 
For seven years I have had an ex- 
hibit at the Lake County Fair. This 
year it was a wonderful feeling to 
be awarded the Champion Purple 
Ribbon. 


MP IW, 


Our Cover Picture 


Mr. Ben. M. Knutson of Alamosa, 
Colorado, caught this photograph 
of a bee just as it was entering the 
Columbine blossom. It is a beauti- 
ful picture. 
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Ernest R. Root Passes On 





“nT R ” 
46 . 


One of the world’s outstanding 
authorities on bee culture, Ernest 
R. Root, or “E. R.” as he was af- 
fectionately called by thousands of 
beekeepers over the country, passed 
quictly away April 19 in his 9l1st 
vear, following a period of declin- 
ing health. 

Vir. Root, the oldest son of the 
late A. I. Root who died 30 years 
avo, became interested in bees early 
in life and helped his father in the 
apiary when he was ten years old. 
Vir. Root has frequently related the 


story of how his father asked him 
to cut grass in front of hives. The 
ckle came in contact with the 
hives and he was stung. The bee 
smoker was not invented at that 
time which made handling’ bees 


rather hazardous work. 

Mr. Root, after graduating from 
Medina High School in 1881, attend- 
ed Oberlin Academy for two years, 
then Oberlin College for two years. 
His college studies were cut short 
when he returned to Medina to 
work for his father who was ill. He 
became Editor of Gleanings in Bee 
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Culture, which was started by A. 1. 
Root earlier. 

“E.R.” loved to visit beekeepers. 
He rode a bicycle in his early days 
and called on beekeepers over the 
country. He would sometimes ride 
100 miles over dirt roads. When 
European foul brood broke out in 
New York State he rode his bicycle 
from Medina to New York to inves- 
tigate this brood disease. It had not 
then been named, but the interest- 
ing thing is that the description he 
gave of E.F.B. still stands today in 
the literature on bee diseases. 

Space does not permit an enumer- 
ation of Mr. Root’s accomplishments 
‘or the advancement of the bee- 
keeping industry but we will men 
tion a few: 

Probably no other man has done 
more to promote beekeeping and 
the use of honey. For four years 
from 1924 to 1928 he was a lecturer 
on bees on the De Luxe Redpath 
Chautauqua Circuit traveling in 
practically every state of the Union. 
3ecause of his ability as a speaker 
and his knowledge of bees he held 
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Even though this picture of “E R.” appeared in the 80th Anniversary issue in January 


it seems appropriate that we use it again, 
carrer while he was lecturing on the Chautauqua platform. 


because it shows him in the heyday of his 


He has filled his hat with 


bees and is about to put it on his head. 


his audiences spell bound, especial- 
lv when he shook bees into his hat 
then put the hat on his head, 

It seems probable that during the 
vears E. R. Root has been heard on 
the subiect of bees by more persons 
than any other author on bees. 

Mr. Root made many trivs through 
the endless corridors of Washington 
campaigning for the passage of the 
Pure Food Act passed in 1906. Then 
again in later years when the corn 
sugar in foods, including honey, 
without declaring the fact on the 
label, E. R. helped to champion the 
cause of the beekeepers. 

Mr. Root was one of the prime 
movers in securing the cooperation 
of the universities to undertake re- 
search to help the beekeeper, also 
to include beekeeping courses in 
their curriculums. 

Over three hundred thousand cop- 
ies of his book “ABC & XYZ of Bee 
Culture” now in its 29th edition, 
have been sold and a number of the 
copies are printed in French, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and German, 

In 1944, Ohio State University con- 
ferred upon Mr. Root the honorary 
title of Doctor of Laws. The Uni- 
versity at that time had so honored 
only about 50° individuals. The 
comparatively few persons who 
have received this honor from this 
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great institution have had to meas- 
ure up to rather rigid requirements. 
E. R. is the only person in beekeep- 
ing who has been thus honored by a 
University. 

E. R. was at his best when attend- 
ing bee meetings. He loved to min- 
gle with beekeepers. He was in 
constant demand as a speaker at 
national, state. and county meetings, 
also service clubs over the country. 

It is not generally known that 
Mr. Root had been almost blind for 
the past five years. With failing 
evesight his deafness also became 
more acute until he could hear or- 
dinary conversation only through a 
hearing-aid. Some days, with the 
help of a strong glass, he could read 
the head-lines of Gleanings pages 
His interest in bees, beekeeping and 
beekeepers never lagged for his 
mind was active almost to the very 
last, but because of his handicaps he 
had to retire from active work and 
management several years before. 
The article ‘“‘Now and Then” in 
the 80th anniversary number Janu- 
ary 1953 was a compilation of his 
recollections in many _ interviews. 
The words were his, the assembly 
was his brother’s. 

One of the telegrams of sympathy 
closed with these words, ‘‘He was a 
brother to beekeepers everywhere.” 
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Live and Learn 


Every once in a while something 
happens that makes me feel as 
though I should be a contortionist 
so that I could give myself a swift 
kick where it would do the most 
good. For instance, I have been 
sounding off lately that I was going 
to produce comb honey this year or 
bust. 


Well, to start at the beginning, in 
the interests of honesty I should say 
that part of my trouble is my own 
fault. You see, I have always been 
behind demand on extracted honey, 
and never have felt that I was in a 
position to sacrifice the production 
of a strong colony to carry on an 
experiment. So, very probably the 
reason I didn’t get comb honey is 
because I have not used a prime col- 
ony. But good gosh, you’d think 
that a second-rater would produce 
something even though they were 
culls. They didn’t, 


So. imagine my embarrassment, 
when, after sending in the copy for 
the April Gleanings. I got a letter 
from Mr. Deyell calling my atten- 
tion to his article in the May 1952 
Gleanings, in which he outlined a 
scheme that was successful in get- 
ting comb honey out of a two-story 
colony. The minute I read his let- 
ter I remembered that I had marked 
that article as something to be tried 
this year, and then promptly pro- 
ceeded to forget about it. I bet I 
wasted a hundred think hours this 
winter trying to dope out the best 
way for me. This seems to be a 
natural for my locality, and by gum, 
I have three supers ready waiting 
for the honey flow. If you want, 
maybe Gleanings will send you a re- 
print. 


So much for that. My gold-plated 
hybrids are going great guns. They 
seem to like the cold, wet, dark 
days that we have been getting. 
One day in March they were bring- 
ing in pollen with the temperature 
down in the low 40’s and rain com- 
ing on any minute, The way my 
bees are going, it makes me wonder 
iust what is the limit to hybridiza- 
tion. 


I like to sit down and think about 
progress. Can you think of a better 
excuse to sit? Somebody, maybe it 
was or was not Mark Twain, gave 
an illustration of progress by liken- 
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ing it to a frog down a well. It 
seems that this frog jumped up two 
feet and fell back a foot every time 
he tried. The moral of the story 
was that even though he slipped 
back half as much as he progressed, 
the net result was that eventually 
he got out of the hole that he was in. 


Some of the things that beekeep- 
ers go haywire over are pretty diz- 
zy when you come to think of it. 
At least they look that way ten 
years after the fire goes out. Take 
the current idea of increasing pro- 
duction by using multiple queen 
hives. Maybe I should keep my 
big mouth shut on the subject, be- 
cause I have never tried it. Reports 
indicate increased production per 
colony, but it looks to me that 
there are a lot of disadvantages and 
complications. For instance, who 
in heck can lift down a 60-pound 
super that is cemented tight with 
propolis from a height of seven feet 
or more? And from my experience 
with swarming in the past, I’d hate 
to have to go through such a colony 
every week, The reports indicate 
that where the system is successful, 
swarming isn’t much of a problem. 
Maybe that is the answer. If you 
only have to do the lifting after tie 
honey flow is over, then maybe 
there is more to it than it seems 
right now. 


Was it in Gleanings a couple of 
years ago that there were pictures 
of a colony that produced a ton of 
honey? I think that it had five or 
six queens, and it was about 15 feet 
high. That’s swell for a stunt, but 
can you imagine servicing 50 such 
colonies? 


However, it is not impossible to 
work out a system of management 
using mechanical equipment to help 
on the lift, and some day we may 
see commercial honey producers 
running a honey factory like this. 
It seems to me that the “long idea” 
hive is better suited to multiple 
queen honey production. You could 
have tiers of supers rising from the 
tenement brood nests every so far 
apart, with the bees working side- 
ways for the brood and upwards for 
the honey. Maybe that sounds dizzy 
too, but so do most important in- 
ventions before they are proved to 
be workable. 
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Sweetenin’— 
the Honey Way 


By Mrs. Benj. Nie!sen, 
Aurora, Nebraska 


It was during the period of 
stretching those red rationing 
stamps during World War II and 
Spanish rice was a faithful standby 
—even for company fare. The wo- 
man visiting us asked for my recipe. 
She tried it, called me and declared 
that it just didn’t taste like mine 
and she couldn’t understand why. 
I had used honey in canning my to- 
mato juice, and this friend decided 
that that was the reason for that 
subtle difference in taste. 


Orange honey cake.—Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


It doesn’t take a lot of honey to 
produce results that are tantalizing- 
ly different. Sometimes honey pro- 
motors in their enthusiasm recom- 
mend too much honey in recipes 
with cloying results—and the reci- 
pes are not used again. It is the 
repeated use that builds up honey 
consumption! Skillfully used, hon- 
ey imparts a subtle flavor that is a 
joy to cook and samplers alike 
and can be stepping stones. to 
steady “sweetenin’ — the honey 
way.”’ 

Orange Honey Cake 

One medium orange, '% cup rais- 
ins, % cup walnut meats, ™% cup 
ready-to-eat bran, 1 cup sifted flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, % cup honey, %4 
cup shortening, 1 egg. 

One-fourth cup honey and % cup 
chopped walnut meats. 

Grind together whole _ orange, 
raisins, walnut meats, and_ bran. 
Sift together flour, soda, and salt; 
add honey and_ shortening; beat 
about two minutes. Add egg and 
Orange mixture; beat about two 
minutes more. Spread in greased 
8 x 8 inch pan, Bake in moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F., about 40 min- 
utes. Drizzle honey over warm 
cake; sprinkle with chopped nut- 
meats. Serve warm or cold. Yield: 
One 8-inch cake. 

Honey Pound Cake 

Two cups sifted cake flour, 1% 
teaspoons baking powder, 74 cup 
butter, % cup honey, % cup sugar, 
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4 eggs, '% cup milk, and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Sift flour, measure; add baking 
powder and sift three times. Cream 
butter thoroughly; add honey grad- 
ually and beat until very light and 
fluffy. Separate eggs, beat yolks 
until thick and lemon colored. Stir 
into first mixture and blend well. 
Add flour and milk alternately. 
Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry, add sugar gradually. Fold in- 
to batter. Pour into greased and 
wax paper-lined loaf pan. Bake 
one hour and 10 minutes in a mod- 
erately slow oven 325 degrees F. 

Honey Baked Pears 

Eight pear halves, % cup honey, 
% cup lemon juice, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, and 2 tablespoons butter. 

Place pears in shallow greased 
baking dish. Pour over honey and 
lemon juice. Sprinkle with cinna- 
mon and dot with butter. Bake in 
a moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 20 
to 25 minutes, Serve hot with 
cream. 

Honey Fruit Soup 

Four cups cherries, 4 cups water, 
% cup honey, 2 apples, peeled and 
diced, 2 tablespoons tapioca, 3 in- 
ches stick cinnamon, % lemon, 
sliced fine, and 2 egg yolks. 

Cook tapioca in 1 cup water un- 
til tender. Simmer cherries, water, 
honey, apples, cinnamon, and lem- 
on 15 minutes. Stir in cooked tapi- 
oca and let simmer two minutes 
longer. Pour over well beaten egg 


yolks. Serve chilled. 
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i operated my _ observation bee 
' during the spring months of 
2 and tried to watch every de- 
ail [I may have made mistakes as 
ll people do, especially with bees. 

To begin with, when I took the 
‘ucen from the lower part and put 
her in the glass part, which has 
about six inches between the two 
compartments, I took her directly 
off a frame, and about half an hour 
ater I turned her loose in the glass 
part She was kept in a penny 
natch box during the _ half-hour. 
The bees became panicky and start- 
d seven queen cells. I became sus- 
picious of what might be happening, 
but being in the midst of putting 
he hive on displav, I was at a loss 
to know what to do about it. They 
vere getting along just fine in the 
eloss part The queen was laying 
every day, and things were taking 

lace for the show of our annual 
Crafis’ Display. If I had disturbed 
them by going into the bottom 
again, maybe it would be too bad 
for the show so I let it alone. 

[ kept un my own observations. 
emperature seems to be the chief 

»blem, regardless of what kind 
f hive you have. I have seen hives 
beeome over-heated after a swarm 
had left, not leaving enough bees 
behind to keep the hive cool. 

With my glass bee hive, most of 
the trouble in the spring is in keep- 
ing the brood warm enough. In an 
ordinary hive the combs are side by 
ide which increases the heat many 
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My Observation 
Bee Hive 


Experiment conducted at Waco 
Veterans’ Hospital 


By M. N. Boykin, Waco, Texas 


This hive has attracted many 
many visitors and functions 
in a very efficient and in- 
teresting manner. 


times, but with an observation hive 
each comb must be separate or it 
would not be an observation hive. 
So the problem of temperature be- 
comes an acute one. 

I watched this hive from early 
spring until around June 10th and 
it has been a slow and complicated 
affair. I feel that the glass is too 
close to the comb in my observation 
hive as the bees cannot pile up on 
the comb to keep it warm. Pevcple 
say, “Oh, I do not like to have the 
bees pile up on the comb; then you 
cannot see the brood’’. Well,—don't 
worry,—when the brood becomes 
the correct temperature they will 
crawl off, then you can see the 
comb. It is either this or an elab- 
orate double-glass hive with an in- 
cubator arrangement. All the 
spring, I watched the bees clean out 
a few cells at a time and the queen 
lay in them. Any beekeeper knows 
that for a queen that can lay 2000 
eggs a dav, this is painfully slow 

After the first of June, when the 
chilly spells stopped, the queen be- 
gan to let herself out, and now 
(mid-summer) when she is given a 
new comb she lays an egg about 12 
to 15 seconds apart. 

My hive has worked better than 
I expected and I think everyone is 
well pleased with it and it has done 
a lot to promote interest in bees and 
HONEY. But there is much room 
for improvements. To put the hive 
in an air-conditioned room a small 
room rigged up like an incubator, 
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would eliminate many problems. Il 
would not call this an air-condition- 
cd hive. Nature meant the bees to 
do that themselves, and to try to 
rob them of that duty would be to 
make things too easy for them. 
These things were not unforeseen 
by me. I tried to find thick wool 
blankets to go next to the glass on 


the piy-wood covers. I failed to 
find the blankets but did get some 
old curtains which were plenty 


thick but only cotton—this and the 
carly spring rains delayed matters 
some and caused me some anxiety 
during the preparation for the show. 
From now on most of the trouble 
will be to avoid such things as over- 
heating, cross breeding, etc. 

In many cases, bees have more 
sense than people, I have fed them 
sugar syrup to help them build up 
or to get them to draw out comb in 
the glass hive. They would build 
the comb out just so far, then stop. 
Feed them all you please after that, 
but they would go no further. In 


candy, when made with sugar in 
stead of honey, gets hard as a rock. 
Made with honey, it will stay medi 
um soft. In other words, the sugar 
will harden in the cells so the bees 
hang fire until they can get a cer- 
tain percent of honey to mix with 
the sugar so it will hold its consist- 
ency. In other words, they do not 
like rock candy. 

I lacked the proper facilities here 
in this shop to heat the syrup prop 
erly, and was not in a position to 
get the chemicals the book recom 
mended so had to use a little hot 
water. I frankly admit that the old 
motto, “What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing weil’, is not 
possible. 

It is written that King Solomon 
had a glass bee hive, The nearest 
thing to glass in those ancient days 
was a preparation made from skin 
of unborn calf stretched tightly to 
dry and worked over by their own 
processes. I would like to 
glass hive some day, using colored 


aiway 
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the hustle and bustle of the day’s' panes of glass that would be inter 
work one might overlook some changeable to see if color had any 
things. For instance, queen cage’ effect on the bees. 
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Close-up of Bee 
Eating Thick Honey 


M. Knutson, 
Colorado 


By Ben, 
Alamosa, 


The bee is or was eat- 
ing honey feed (rather 
thick). This bee had 
been confined for a day 
or so before it was of- 
fered the honey. It was 
very hungry and took 
up the feed greedily— 
giving me about 60 sec- 
onds to focus and load 
the camera and make 
exposure. Generally in 
30 to 60 seconds under 
those conditions a bee 
will get very nervous 
and will fly, Once they 
have flown they can no 
longer be used for this 
type of revealing pic- 
ture—as they pick up 
dust wherever they 
may light, and the dust 
shows up very plainly 
in the final result. 
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Hauling package bees by truck 
is becoming more common of late 
—and if express rates go up again 
(page 239) there may well be a 
sudden jump in this mode of trans- 
portation. Mr. McKinnon’s ship- 
ment evidently came through in ex- 
tremely good condition (page 202). 
Incidentally, his article contains 
several interesting points—the large 
number of colonies in a yard (up to 
175 in some cases) shows unusually 
good pasture; the “drop and watch” 
method of introducing queens which 
does leave a queen that the bees 
want with each package; and the 
large number of colonies wintered 
in a single bee cellar in these days 
when outdoor wintering is so much 
practiced. 

Mahogany beehives would really 
occasion surprise here, but in Bo- 
livia it is a common place thing, 
according to Dr. Munro (page 204). 
The country has many favorable 
factors for beekeeping, such as the 
prevalence of modern hives, good 
nectar-yielding flora, the absence of 
brood diseases, etc.; but also many 
problems to contend with—as is the 
case everywhere, it seems. Ants, 
the ‘bee louse’, and various insect 
enemies cause considerable trouble 
to Bolivian apiarists. 

Experimenta! work with pollen 
substitutes has shown that the gen- 


erally used soybean flour can be 
made of much greater value if a 
certain proportion of dried skim 


milk powder or dried brewer’s yeast 
is added to it (page 209). Beekeep- 
ers in the field perhaps are not es- 
pecially interested in the technique 
of experiment or the exact ‘‘why” 
of the respective values, but as al- 
ways benefit much through experi- 
mental work such as this. This is 
especially true when it is backed by 
aplary practice. 

Fruit orchard pollination was per- 
haps the first place where growers 
were sold on the value of honey bees 
as pollination agents. Milton Strick- 
er’s article points out several diffi- 
culties the beekeeper has in this 
work—bad roads quite often; the 
danger of poisoning; the need for 
speed in hauling colonies in and out; 
and the danger of disease from neg- 
lected bees. But with the per col- 
ony fee a fairly good one and de- 
pendable from year to year, many 
apiarists are tempted into the work 
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(page 213). The mention of mov- 
ing colonies without the field force 
at times (when moving out of the 
orchards) brings to mind the fact 
that a hive filled with brood is as 
equally important several weeks be- 
fore a flow as a big adult force. 

Dates and honey are kinfolks— 
at least when brought together in 
Mrs. Nielsen’s recipes (page 215). 
But as I have often said, I doubt her 
assertion that they keep well—they 
are too good eating! Or do you mix 
self control with the other ingredi- 
ents, Mrs. Nielsen? 

Successful comb honey produc- 
tion is an art, Propolis Pete—and I 
hope your “art work” goes well this 
summer. If you can raise a young 
queen in your colony before the 
honey flow, you will have gone a 
long ways towards keeping your 
colony in good morale and getting 
that super full. It’s just a sugges- 
tion that does work a lot of the time 
(page 216). 

Theory always needs practice, or 
as Editor Deyell says, “Get behind 
the wheel and actually drive the 
car’. Beginners who complain that 
directions are not clear should re- 
member that only the beeyard can 
make them work (page 218). We 
can learn through our mistakes as 
well as our successes—remembher 
A. I. Root in his ‘“‘Novice”’ days. 

Dry sugar feeding does stimulate 
bees (page 221). I have several 
times compared colonies fed their 
sugar dry with those given syrup 
and found not only more brood but 
that it looked nicer and very even. 
Dry sugar seems to act like a light 
honey flow, and as Mr. Carr says, 
there is no danger of robbing. Un- 
less one wishes to feed for disease 
prevention or in quite cold weather, 
I believe it to be the preferable 
method. 

Twenty-five years seems short 
when past, but the twenty-five years 
of the American Honey Institute 
have been full ones—filled with a 
multitude of ways to help beekeep- 
ers to help themselves in their job 
of selling honey to the American 
consumer (page 238). They have 
been ones of value that cannot be 
put down in rows of figures and tell 
anywheres nearly the whole story. 
Let’s “celebrate” this anniversary 
by supplying funds to expand the 
Institute’s activities for us! 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Eight Reasons for Using Honey 

The grand dilemma soon arrives 
for each beekeeper when he rea- 
lizes that the time for selling his 
honey has come. 

These simple facts about honey— 
facts we know so well that we often 
neglect them — make powerful ad- 
vertising material. Don’t forget 
them when you are talking about 
honey. 

1. Honey keeps well at room tem- 
perature. What an advantage this 
is over other foodstuffs that must 
occupy a spot in the all-too-small 
refrigerator. 

2. Honey keeps for a long time. 
It does not spoil. If it solidifies, it 
can be easily returned to liquid 
form by heating in a bowl of warm 
water. 

3. Honey comes in different fla- 
vors, each with its own distinctive 
appeal to the customer, Don’t play 
down the darker honeys; instead, 
explain them to the customer and 
sell them as a specialty, not as a 
— on the part of the honey 
ee. 

4. Honey keeps moisture within 
baked goods, thus keeping them 
fresh longer. There is not a cook 
alive who wouldn’t find this an in- 
teresting fact! Who doesn’t want 
his breads, cakes, and‘ cookies to 
keep well after he has made them? 


5. Honey has many special uses. 
It is used in infant formulas, for 
salad dressings, in canning and 
freezing, as a sweetener for cereals 
and beverages, as a general cook- 
ing ingredient. Dispel the notion 
that honey is only to spread on 
bread. Teach homemakers how to 
use it as a kitchen staple. 

6. Honey is not all sugar. It does 
contain some vitamins and minerals. 

7. The sugars of honey are sim- 
ple sugars, easy to digest. There- 
fore, honey releases quick energy 
to the body and becomes the perfect 
pick-up for a between-meal snack. 

8. Because honey has a high per 
cent of sugar, it is a very poor 
growing place for disease bacteria. 
This makes it a safe, sure food for 
children. 

Do not overwhelm the customer 
and chase him away by giving all 
of the facts at once. But tempt him 
with one interesting honey fact af- 
ter another. 

Beekeepers are endowed with a 
product that is naturally pure, has 
a universal appeal both in appear- 
ance and in taste and has the added 
recommendation of being a health- 
ful food to eat. 

We do not need to resort to word 
puffery. We have plenty to talk 
about that rates the consumer’s un- 
divided attention. 


SSS 
The Food Value of Honey 


Like all other sweets, honey is 
an energy-producing food. Its 
chemical composition varies consid- 
erably, but on an average about 
three-fourths of honey is_ sugar, 
chiefly two simple sugars called 
levulose (fruit sugar) and dextrose 
(grape sugar). Honey contains on- 
ly a small quantity of sucrose (cane 
sugar)—less 2 percent. Honey also 
contains small quantities of dextrin 
and gums, and such minerals as iron, 
calcium, and _ phosphorus, small 
amounts of vitamin C, and traces of 
most of the other vitamins. Aro- 
matic substances give honey its char- 
acteristic flavor. 

Extracted honey is about one- 
fifth water. If it were not for this, 
a pound of honey would have prac- 
tically the same energy value as a 
pound of granulated sugar, whereas 
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the honey has about one-fifth less. 
Measure for measure, however, hon- 
ey yields more energy than sugar, 
for it is heavier. For example, 1! 
tablespoons of honey weigh a trifle 
over an ounce and will furnish the 
body 100 calories. The same amount 
of energy would be supplied by 
nine-tenths of an ounce or two ta- 
blespoons of sugar, by 1% ounces or 
134 tablespoons of molasses, or by 
a little less than an ounce of most 
preserves, 

Because honey is composed so 
largely of simple sugars it can be 
assimilated by the body with ease. 
If eaten in moderate quantities, it 
provides a very wholesome addition 
to the list of sweets, and may be 
used in place of sugar as a modifier 
of milk for infants.—U. S. Dept. of 
Agri. Ext. Ser., Washington, D. C. 
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7 Tale to Beginners U9. Deyell 


Are My Talks Hitting the Mark? 

I suppose all writers wonder at 
times if what they write is actually 
read and does any good. That is 
what J] wonder sometimes. It is 
heartening, once in a while, to meet 
a reader, as I did at a recent bee 
moeting who said some nice things 
»bout my Talks. I told him I 
thought this department was rather 
renetitious and that my method of 
presentation needed overhauling. 
He called my attention to the fact 
that repetition is necessary and that 
there are many new readers in 
Gleanings who are beginners and 
reed to be told and retold the fun- 
damentals of beekeeping in a clear, 
concise fashion. I think you read- 
ers will agree that this is easier 
said than done. Some of us who 
think we know a thing or two about 
beekeeping are apt to forget that 
many beginners know practically 
rothing about bees and may not un- 
derstand the language we use in 
attempting to explain all the details. 

Starting a Colony with a 
Queen and a Drone 
A few years ago, a lady wrote us 


that she wanted to start a hive of 
hees and would we please send a 
drone and a queen. We may smile 


4 


at this question but many of us 
vould ask just as ridiculous a ques- 
tion about other kinds of business 
with which we are not familiar. 
Aviary Management During May 
The important thing to keep in 
mind is that all colonies in this lati- 


tude should attain their maximum 
nopulations at the beginning of the 
main honey flow which usually 
starts in early June in the North, in 
order to secure the maximum crop 
of honey Failure to do this ac 
counts for some crop failures. 


Those having only a few hives of 
bees should not find this a difficult 
problem: those having a large num- 
ber of colonies may find it more 
difficult. In either case, everything 
possible must be done to. permit 
colonies to develop normally in or- 
der to reach their proper strength 
at the proper time. In early May 
colonies should be populous’ with 
brood in from four to six combs. 
They should have adequate comb 
space and some protection against 
the cold spells that may occur dur 
ing this month. 
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Jack Deyell 
Beekeepers over the country 
should know when minor and Ma- 
jor honey flows’ usually occur. 


Beginners should acquire this infor 
mation from experienced beekeep 
ers. 

What to do with Weak Colonies 

It seems from a review of bee- 
keeping literature that weak or un- 
der-strength colonies have _ been 
rather common for many years. In 
some instances, however, I have not 
been able to determine the cause 21 
weak colonies. I suspect, however, 
that they are the result of some ab 
normalities which existed during 
the latter part of the previous sea 
son. For example, some queens 
may have failed to lay the normal 
number of eggs during the fall 
months and consequently those col- 
Onies went into winter with a low 
percentage of young, vigorous bees. 


The old bees, not being able to 
withstand the rigors of winter, died 
before spring, leaving the queens 


with comparatively small forces of 
young bees. 

Obviously, each weak colony 
needs a queenless package of bees 
from the South and eventually it 
may need a new queen, if the one 
in the colony is actually inferior. 
It is possible to strengthen these 
weak colonies by taking some bees 
or brood from strong colonies to 
give to the weak colonies. 

When strong colonies are _ far 
enough advanced in brood rearing 
to have a quantity of young, emerg 
ing bees, one or two combs covered 
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rhe upper frame, by 


drone cells. The lower frame had a sheet 
cell is 


with young bees may be taken from 
the strong colony and shaken in 
front of the hive containing the 
weak colony. One must be sure that 
the queen from the strong colony is 
not on these combs. The young 
bees will enter the hive and the old 
bees will return to the strong col- 
ony. 
Carrying Bees from One 
Apiary to Another 

A few years ago, I had three 
weak colonies in One yard. I got 
three empty bee shipping cages and 


from very populous colonies, in a 
vard about three miles away from 
the yard having the weak colonies, 
I shook three pounds of bees into 
each cage. After leaving the bees 
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mistake, contained no foundation, although it 
of reinforced three-ply 


Note the 
and every 


was wired. 
foundation 
worker. 


in the cages for four or five hours, 
I united them with the weak colo- 
nies. To make sure that the queens 
were not harmed, I put each queen 
in en introducing cage with a little 
candy in the end of the cage so that 
the bees would release her in a short 
time. However, when bees in the 
packages and bees in the weak col- 
onies are fed sugar syrup before 
uniting, queens are not likely to be 
harmed. 

Bees shaken in this manner, quite 
early in the North, are likely to be 
mostly old bees that are not as val- 
uable as packages from the South 
which consist mainly of young bees 
However, in an emergency, it is 
practicable to carry bees from one 
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yard to another to strengthen weaknumber of swarms each _ season. 


coionies. Obviously, it would be 
unwise to draw from strong colonies 
in the same apiary because many of 
the bees would return to the hives 
from which they were taken. Not 
more than one pound of bees should 
be shaken from each strong colony 
early in the season. 

When warm weather arrives, it 
is possible to give a weak colony a 
boost by taking a comb of sealed 
brood with young emerging bees 
from a strong colony and place this 
comb in the middle of the weak 
colony. One must be careful not to 
select a comb with too much brood, 
or some of the brood on the outer 
edges may be lost, because of chill- 
ing. One should make sure that all 
of the colonies in the apiary are free 
from AFB. 

The Value of Good Combs 

Most of us fail to appreciate the 
value of genuinely good combs. By 
good combs, I mean combs consist- 
ing mainly of worker cells, drawn 
from full sheets of worker founda- 
tion, wired in frames. Such combs 
are invaluable because they help to 
insure colonies of maximum 
strength. Combs containing large 
patches of drone cells should be re- 
moved from each brood chamber. 
Such combs can be used in supers 
used for the production of extract- 
ed honey, However. I have found 
that bees will not fill drone cells 
with honey until the worker cells 
are all filled up. 

A Word about Hive Arrangement 

In a large apiarv it certainly pays 
ta leave a space wide enough for a 
truck to be driven between the rows 
of hives. This facilitates the work 
of putting on supers and removing 
supers filled with honey at extract- 
ing time. 

Hives should not be placed too 
close together. There should be at 
least a space of six feet between 
hives. If it is possible to have the 
apiary in a plot of ground having 
an occasional tree or shrub, these 
help the bees mark their location. 
When hives are placed close togeth- 
er in a straight row with no shrubs 
nor other objects between them, 
bees are likely to drift from one 
hive to another. Some beekeepers 
face one hive east and the next 
south, the next east, the next south, 
and so on. 

Swarming 

I once knew a beekeeper who 
prided himself on having a large 
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When I told him that I tried to pre- 
vent swarming in order to keep the 
hive populations undivided, to se- 
cure larger crops of honey, he was 
unable to understand what I was 
talking about. 

I will have to admit, however, 
that some beekeepers who clip their 
queens and stay close to their yards 
during the swarming season, do per- 
mit swarms to issue and by expert 
hive manipulation, take advantage 
of the vigor with which hived 
swarms do store surplus honey. 
Most comb honey producers and 
some extracted honey producers 
practice clipping the queens’ wings 
to prevent them from leaving with 
swarms that come out. Some use 
queen and drone traps. 

While swarming may not be ab- 
solutely prevented, it can be con- 
trolled to a certain extent. Colo- 
nies wintered in single-story hives 
in the North, usually become quite 
strong in bees during the fruit 
bloom and dandelion honey flow. 
When such colonies have brood in 
eight combs. it is time to put on a 
super of extracting combs without 
a queen excluder, to provide comb 
space for brood rearing and incom- 
ing nectar. This relieves conges- 
tion, and as a rule, prevents swarm- 
ing. 

Colonies wintered in double 
brood chambers may also become 
very populous during the spring 
honey flow and it is necessary, as a 
rule, to give each colony a super of 
extracting combs to provide more 
comb space. This super may be 
given without a queen excluder un- 
derneath, so that the queen may 
occupy the combs of the super, if 
necessary. However, this makes 
more work later on when the queen 
is put down into the brood chamber, 
under the queen excluder to restrict 
her to the lower chamber during 
the main flow. 

Signs of Swarming 

Some colonies may be intent on 
swarming, regardless of control 
measures, It is well that the colo- 
nies give advance notice of swarm- 
ing. The bees build queen cells 
along the lower edges of brood 
combs. These cells are easily rec- 
ognized because they differ from 
other cells. Instead of being hori- 
zontal, as are worker and drone 
cells. they are built in a vertical 
position with the opening at the 
lower end. They resemble peanut 
shells. q 
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If the swarm is clustered where it can be 


it can be shaken into a 
basket. 


easily reached 


When the cells are first started, 
they resemble shallow cups. A lit- 
tle later on, as the sides of the cells 
are being built, each cell will be 
seen to contain an egg. A swarm 
will issue after the eggs have hatch- 
ed and the larvae has developed— 
usually at the time the first cell is 
capped, which is about eight days 
after the egg is deposited in the cell. 
Sometimes during the spring 
months swarm cells may be started 
and then destroyed by the _ bees 
when the weather turns cool. 

I recall some years ago, we had a 
warm spell of weather the last of 
April, The boys reported finding 
queen cells, also eggs in queen-cell 
cups. We rushed supers out to the 
yards for these strong colonies. In 
a few days the weather turned cold, 
in fact, we had a snowstorm. The 
bees destroyed the queen cells. 
Mother Nature took care of the sit- 
uation. 


If a Swarm Comes Out— 
What Then? 
The old method of handling a 


swarm was to put it into a hive on a 
new stand. A much better method 
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is to set the old or parent hive ona 
new stand a few feet away as soon 
as the swarm issues, giving the hive 
a quarter turn, thus facing the en- 
trance away from its former posi- 
tion. Another hive containing either 
frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion or drawn combs, is placed on 
the old stand to receive the swarm. 
Frequently, the swarm will cluster 
on the limb of a tree. Sometimes 
it clusters on top of a tall tree which 
causes the owner to do some tree 
climbing, The limb, if not too large, 
may be cut off and the bees shaken 
directly in front of the hive on the 
parent stand. If it is impossible to 
saw the limb off, the swarm may be 
shaken into a large two-bushel bas- 
ket with a wire wound around one 
of the handles so that after the bees 
are shaken into the basket, the han- 
dle may be wired to the limb of the 
tree until the swarm, including the 
bees in the air, have clustered on 
the inside of the basket. The bas- 
ket hangs from the limb in such a 
position that the bees may cluster 
on the inside, just below the handle. 
After the swarm has clustered it 
may be carried to the hive and 
dumped in front of it. 

A comb of brood taken from an- 
other hive and put into the hive in- 
tended for the swarm will attract 
the bees and cause them to get es- 
tablished readily in their new home. 


After two days, the parent hive 
which was moved to the new loca- 
tion can be given a quarter turn, 
faced the same direction as _ that 
containing the swarm, then after 
seven days this parent hive may be 
moved to another location at least 
15 feet away. This moving should 
be done in the middle of the day 
when a large percentage of the old 
bees are in the field. When these 
field bees return and do not find 
their hive, they will easily find their 
way into the hive on the old stand 
containing the swarm and will help 
increase the population of this new 
hive and in turn a larger crop of 
surplus honey may be expected. 

In a short time, the old hive that 
has been moved to the new location 
should have a young laying queen. 
If swarming occurs early in the 
season and the honey flow is long 
drawn out, this parent hive may 
store some surplus but, as a rule, 
no surplus may be expected from 
the old parent hive the same season. 
That will make a good colony for 
the following season. 
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New Honey The United States 
Support Price Department of Ag- 
Program riculture has an- 

nounced the new 
oney support price, export, and 
programs, for the 1953 


ai cs ion 
“n rhe average price announced 
n equal to 70 percent of pari- 
ted to the 60-pound contain- 
but it reduces the support 
almost le a pound and cuts 
export and diversion subsidy !2 


iis a pound. : 
951 the average support price 
at 9.9c was 60 percent of 
In the 1952 season the av- 
upport price of 11.4c per 
; ‘epresented 70 percent of 
This year, which starts 
| Ist. the national average will 
| 10.5¢ per pound, 
Phe oney export and diversion 
bsidy last year was 4'2c a pound, 
vear it will be reduced to 4c a 
{1 This represents the amount 
f money the government pays to 
exporter that ships honey abroad. 
A like amount may be paid with 
eC version program for honey 
hat is put into some new and ap- 
proved u but to date little has 
vith this form of subsi- 
‘vernment urges that bee- 
keepers increase their efforts to uti- 
lize bees in pollination of important 
asture seed, vegetable, and fruit 
rops on a remunerative basis. 
The press release stresses the im- 
portance of continued and _ intensi- 
ed activity in improving the mar- 
keting and distribution of honey by 
| the elements in the industry so 
that financial assistance from the 
government can be reduced further. 
This re-emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the industry supporting its 
national organizations in order to 
rv on sales promotional work, 
honey research, and to build a na- 
tional marketing program for honey. 
See page 272 for government press 
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One Reason for One of the speak- 
Small Crops ers at ae recent 

Ohio 3eekeepers’ 
Veeting, Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio 
State University, in reviewing the 
reasons for crop failures 
during recent vears, mentioned the 
failure of beekeepers to have their 


co’ories up to the highest possible 
peak of strength at the beginning of 
2 major honey flow. It is apparent 
that the maiority of beekeepers 
have not yet realized the importance 
of having populous colonies at the 
right time to secure maximum re- 
sults in the storage of surplus hon- 
ey. A former editor of Gleanings, 
George S. Demuth, used to say that 
many colonies build up on the flow 
instead of for it. How true this is! 
In some instances, nectar from a 
certain honey plant is available for 
a comparatively short time, perhaps 
not lenger than a week. Very pop- 
ulous colonies are likely to store 2 
considerable amount of surplus, 
while weak colonies may not store 
any surplus, 

It seems obvious that many car- 
loads of honey are lost each season 
because of the failure of beekeepers 
to have all of their colonies up to 
the proper strength at the right 
time. 

This speaker mentions another 
point that is worthy of consider 
ation. If, for one or two seasons, a 
certain apiary does not give a satis 
factory surplus, by all means move 
it to another location where the 
prospects appear to be better. Bee- 
keepers should make a study of hoi 
ey plants and the soil. 

x * * *& * 

Interesting Youth At the Ohio Stat 
in Beekeeping spring’ meet 

ing held recent 
ly in Columbus, one of the speakers 
mentioned the importance of encour- 
aging our youth to take up beekeep- 
ing. As we visit beekeepers’ meet- 
ings over the country we find com 
paratively few young people in at 
tendance. Young beekeepers are 
needed today to take the place of 
older beekeepers who pass on or 
have become too old to carry on. 

Some 4-H Clubs are doing good 
work, also the F.F.A. in promoting 
beekeeping projects among their 
members who are interested in bees 
The Boy Scout organization offers a 
merit badge in beekeeping. Such 
organizations are doing a worthy 
work in furnishing an apportunity 
for young people to become familia 
with handling bees and producing 
honey 

The speaker at the Ohio meeting 


also mentioned the fact that the 
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main problem in working’ with 
youth was to find suitable leader- 
ship. In some instances, the leaders 
of these youth organizations would 
not know much about beekeeping, 
and would have to depend upon bee- 
keepers in those areas to help fur- 
nish the leadership necessary for 
carrying on the beekeeping projects 
successfully. Beekeepers’ associ- 
ations could cooperate in helping to 
find needed leadership. 

It would seem that this need for 
leadership offers an outstanding op- 
portunity for experienced beekeep- 
ers to give of their time and ability 
in helping to instruct our youth in 
the fundamentals of beekeeping and 


thus advance the interests of our 
industry. 

* 
Producing Comb Some’ beekeep- 
Honey Over Dou- ers shy away 
ble Rrood Cham- from comb hon- 
ber Hives ey production 


because it. in- 
volves a certain manipulation of 
colonies and a knowledge of bee be- 
havior which seems rather difficult 
to acquire. During the past 14 years 
we have been experimenting with 
methods of producing section comb 
honey Our experiences have led 
us to believe that it is entirely pos- 
sible and practicable, at least in 
northwestern Ohio, to produce comb 
honey over double brood chamber 
colonies. This obviates the necessi- 
ty of disposing of the extra super 
at the beginning of the main honey 
flow. It simplifies manipulation. 
However, we do not recommend 
double brood chambers for comb 
honey production unless the colo- 
nies are very 
ever with bees with conditions fa- 
vorable for nectar secretion. 

We use the shallow extracting 
suner which holds 32 4 x 5 x 1% 
inch sections. Instead of putting in 
the 32 sections we use 24, making 
six rows of sections in each super 
instead of eight. We use two shal- 
low extracting frames in each sec- 
tion super one at each side of the 
sections. These frames should con- 
tain either full sheets of foundation, 


wired or drawn comb, preferably 
white virgin combs. It is necessary 
to use nine fences in each super. 


This idea is not new. 

These shallow combs on the sides 
of the sections serve as bait combs 
that attract the bees into the supers 
\s a matter of fact, the bees will 
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populous — boiling 


start work on each side of the su- 
per, then gradually work toward 
the middle. We find that all of the 
sections are completely filled and 
capped during a good honey flow. 

The double brood chamber lends 
itself to a number of manipulations 
for swarm control. For example, 
during the first examination of the 
brood chamber, after the supers are 
put on, if we find queen cells start- 
ed or eggs in cups, we remove all 
queen cells and interchange the po- 
sition of the two brood chambers. 
This usually causes the colony to 
give up swarming. We have also 
placed a comb honey super between 
the two brood chambers for one 
week which tends to relieve con- 
gestion in the brood chambers. This 
comb super should not be left be- 
tween the two brood chambers long- 
er than a week or the sections may 
become travel stained. 

During the season of 1951 we op- 
erated a yard of 40 two story colo 
nies for section comb honey and had 
only one swarm. The 40 colonies 
averaged about 125 pounds surplus. 

The double brood chamber fur- 
nishes ample comb space for each 
queen to lay to her maximum Ca- 
pacity. It also furnishes comb space 
for the storage of pollen and we 
have found that comparatively little 
pollen is found in comb honey scc- 
tions. Some perfectly fine comb 
honey sections are frequently spoil- 
ed because they contain a_ sprink- 
ling of pollen in the cells. The main 
advantage in using the double brood 
chamber hives in comb honey pro- 
duction is that at the close of the 
season, after the surplus honey is 
removed. the colonies are ready to 
go into winter quarters so far as an 
amovle supply of stores is concerned. 

See the Mav 1952 Gleanings, page 
272, for further information on this, 
or we have some reprints of this ar- 
ticle available for the asking 

a kok ® 


* * 


Bees Wintered Well From reports 
received thus 
far from over the country. bees in 
the North in most areas had some 
cleansing flights when needed, 
which put them in good condition 
for the remainder of the winter. 
Feeding may be necessary in some 
sections of the country. It is one 
thing to bring colonies of bees 
through the winter and still another 
thing to keep these colonies alive 
and in good condition until the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow 
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From North, East, West, and South 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Apr. 1 
The Weather: No 
foolin’, the weath- 
er has not been 
favorable in most 
sections of Cali- 
fornia during this 
spring season. 
There has been 
some unseason- 
ably warm weath- 
er with a lack of 
rain and accom-- 
panied by drying 
winds, a combina- 
tion that means a shortage of pas- 
turage for both bees and our four- 
footed animals. Cattlemen have 
been worried about the shortage of 
grasses and beekeepers have given 
up, in many areas, getting an early 
honey flow from several of our ma- 
jor honey plants due to a shortage 
of soil moisture. Following an un- 
precedented dearth in January, Feb- 
ruary, and part of March, 1.86 
inches of rain fell in this area, 
bringing the seasonal total to 13.63 
inches as against 14.79 inches on an 
average. We can still get 1.5 to 2.0 
inches of rain in April and probably 
half an inch in May, but from then 
on statistics indicate little rainfall 
until in October, 


Plant Conditions: Plant growth in 
California, and elsewhere, is close- 
ly tied to rainfall and soil moisture. 
This spring the normal pollen and 
nectar plants along streams and 
flood plains have been disappoint- 
ing. One beekeeper stated just 
yesterday that he had to pick up his 
colonies in such locations because 
they were getting very light and 
were not building uv. He placed 
them in the mountains where they 
had access to manzanita, mainly, 
and now has the “trouble” of ex- 
tracting some 500 or more cans of 
honey. The hives are quite heavy 
and to save the back he may have 
to extract and add supers before 
moving. (He does not have a me- 
chanical hive loader!) Another rain 
or two this month will materially 
lengthen the chances for a nectar 
flow from vellow star thistle in 
nerthern California. 

Mobilization Troubles: Several 
beekeepers have lost their experi- 
enced helpers to the draft for mili- 
tary service and others have this 
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danger over their heads at the be- 
ginning of a busy season. It may be 
of some comfort to know that our 
efforts of having beekeeping listed 
among the _ essential agricultural 
occupations has resulted in the fol- 
lowing communication: Agricultur 
al Mobilization Memo No. 66, Gen- 
eral - 52, from Mr. Herman H. 
Willis, Chairman, California Agri- 
cultural Mobilization Committee, 
1515 Clay Street, Berkeley; To: 
Chairmen, County Agricultural Mo- 
bilization Committees, Subject. As- 
sistance to Selective Service. 


“It is requested that the follow 
ing occupation be added to the tab- 
ulation of SIZES OF ENTER- 
PRISES, FARMS OR TASKS JUS 
TIFYING A FULL TIME FARM 
WORKER FOR MOST OF THE 
YEAR which was forwarded to you 
with Agricultural Mobilization 
Memo No. 61, November 17, 1953. 

Beekeeping 500 colonies 
Signed: Herman H. Willis’ 

If beekeeping all over the coun- 
try can secure recognition as an es- 
sential industry, it would be advan- 
tageous to the industry in many 
ways. 

No Carry Over of Honey: Some 
dealers report that there is ver, 
little honey in the hands of the pro- 
ducer in California. This is partic- 
ularly encouraging when California 
is reported to have produced the 
greatest honey crop in its history 
in 1952. A much larger amount 
than usual entered the export trade 
during the past year and this tend- 
ed to clear the warehouses of sur- 
plus carried over in normal years. 
It remains to be seen how perma- 
nent these export contracts will be 
in future years. If only a portion 
of them come back for more this 
vear, the exporters will be well re- 
naid for their energy in developing 
this market—with the aid of the 
subsidies. 

Condition of Colonies: There will 
be ample bees and queens in Cali- 
fornia for packages this season be- 
cause many of the producers were 
interested in pollination services 
during the past two years and in- 
creased to some extent to meet the 
demand Our colonies are strong 
and, as of the last week in March, 
the stronger ones were building 
swarm cells. The consumption of 
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honey has been heavier than usual, 
because of the general scarcity of 
nectar sources due to the drought 
in February and early March. The 
effects of the drought might also 
be more severe during May and 
June in the valley areas of the state. 

Misce!laneous: We have received 
more complaints than usual of loss 
of bees due to chemical poisoning. 
In two instances, the cause was ar- 
senic trioxide, possibly used in con- 
nection with control of the peach 
twig borer, and a third was from 
parathion applied to a small plant- 
ing of a seed crop in bloom when no 
other plant sources of pollen were 
available. In the last case, the com- 
mercial operator paid $5.00 per col- 
ony and could have avoided the loss 
both to himself and the beekeeper 
by notifying the beekeeper of his 
intention to apply parathion, as is 
required by California law. In case 
of loss from chemical poisoning, the 
beekeeper should immediately con- 
tact his County Agricultural Com- 
missioner and also notify the State 
Apiary Inspector because it is the 
duty of both offices to check on 
such damage and to determine if 
there has been any infraction of the 
laws (in California) covering the 
application of toxic substances.—J. 
E. Eckert, University of California, 
Davis, California, 

* * * *& 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 9 
{Our readers will be interested to note 
that we have a new reporter for Southern 
California, Woodrow iller, to succeed L. 
L. Andrews, who reported for so many 
years. Mr. Miller, because of his wide 
experience in commercial beekeeping in 
a number of states, is well qualified to 
render a worthwhile service and we do 
appreciate his willingness to accept this 
assignment.—Ed. ] Ss 
Crop Conditions: 
The observer who 
coined the phrase 
“One extreme of- 
ten follows an- 


other” can _ be 
quoted as a true 
prophet and can 


be substantiated 
by the honey crop 
conditions here in 
southern  Califor- 
Last year the beekeepers en- 





Nia. 
joyed one of the largest honey crops 
in all of history—this year prospects 
indicate that it will be one of the 


smallest. Whenever the season is 
unusually early, records bear out 
that the crop is on the short side. 
The orange trees bloomed ten days 
earlier than normal, and some bee- 


= -¢ 
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keepers report that they will not 
turn an extractor on their orange 
honey operation. Prospects for even 
a small crop look more encouraging 
in the San Bernardino Valley than 
they do in the Orange County dis- 
trict. 

There was a 40-day period in the 
winter during which time there was 
no moisture whatsoever and this of 
course had a drastic effect on the 
sage plants, consequently the pros- 
pects for even a small sage crop 
look pessimistic. I received a re- 
port last week that one of the old 
timers of the San Diego sage district 
sold his colonies to an Imperial Val- 
ley beekeeper to be moved away 
from the San Diego hills to Imperial 
Valley, which would substantiate 
the discouraging sage crop picture. 
Buckwheat of course is a very 
thrifty plant and there is still a pos- 
sibility of making some buckwheat 
honey in the favored area; although 
the crop prospects look anything 
but encouraging. When the season 
is all over, even despite moisture 
shortages and bad plant growing 
conditions when the honey is all 
gathered up out of the ‘woods’ 
there is very often more honey than 
is expected, 

Miscellaneous: The present hon- 
ey inventory is extremely small in 
the hands of the beekeepers, in fact, 
it is nearly extinct and a _ sizable 
quantity of honey under loan was 
released from loan the last few 
days of March, so the honey inven- 
tory picture here in southern Cali- 
fornia is very healthy, in fact, it is 
cleaned up. 

Beekeepers are solicitous of new 
equipment, in fact, there is not 
enough to take care of the demand. 

The new honey price program re- 
leased from Washington seems to be 
accepted by most beekeepers in 
good spirits, although the support 
price is a little lower. They appre- 
ciate the fundamental reasons be- 
hind this trend, and now if the in- 
dustry will put forth a special ef- 
fort on its own to promote the sale 
and use of honey, develop new uses 
for honey, and expand outlets 
through the California State Honey 
Marketing Order and other avenues, 
it is the thinking of many of us that 
the beekeeper can enjoy as high a 
price for honey this year as he did 
last year, or even a little better. 
Because of the discouraging crop 
prospects the pollination activities 
for Southern California beekeepers 

romise to play a most important 
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part in their program this season. 
Most beekeepers who furnished col- 
onies for pollinating alfalfa seed 
last season will be doing so again 
this season at approximately the 
same rates.—Woodrow Miller, Col- 
ton, Calif. 


IOWA, April 4 

Colony Condition: 
Beekeepers are re- 
porting consistent- 
ly this year that 
there has been lit- 
tle, if any, loss of 
colonies through 
the winter. It is 
true that colonies 
went into winter 
quarters generally 
well supplied with 
bees and stores. The winter tem- 
peratures have not been severe and 
there have been flight periods over 
most of the state. One rather late 
report from the Storm Lake area 
indicated that the bees were still 
covered with snow. It is necessary 
to recall that this area experienced 
several storms of heavy snowfall 
during the winter. However, the 
colony loss is not expected to be 
heavy 

It is interesting, too, that the 
spring weather seemed to break ear 
ly without any severe backset. Col- 
onies examined in early February 
showed that brood rearing was un- 
der wav. These colonies showed a 
consistent increase in the amount ol 
orood throughout the early spring. 
The bees were able to gather natu 
ral pollen much earlier and in great 
er amounts than is usually the case 
All of this renews the optimism of 
the beekeeper. Smiles are _ re-oc- 
curring on the faces of many who 
have been battling honey produc- 
tion for the past five years. 

The amount of pasturage is al- 
ways a problem. Sweet clover is 
definitely in limited amounts due 
to the continued ravages of the 
sweet clover weevil. It is interest- 
ing to note the increase in the acre 
age of alsike clover which is a very 
good honey producing plant It is 
well to recall a remark of on old 
time beekeeper who said that after 
all it is necessary to have colonies 
of vower strength to gather nectar 
even from limited acreage plants. 

This general situation will be re 
flected in the purchase of package 
bees During the last three years, 
package bees have been used large 
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ly to partly replace the winter loss 
of colonies. There has been a gener- 
al increase in the number of colonies 
which have been carried over win- 
ter. It seems quite probable that 
the excellent colony conditions and 
spring build-up will further reduce 
the necessity for the use of package 
bees. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that many beekeepers will 
make some increase from the good 
colonies through the use of pur- 
chased queens. So there can easily 
be an increased demand for queens. 

Miscellaneous: The _ inspection 
season opens as usual with most of 
the inspectors getting under way on 
April 1. Two inspectors will start 
on April 15. Thirty-seven counties 
in the state are again included in 
the disease control program which 
is developed entirely by local in- 
terest of honey producers. There 
has been a gradual decline in the 
extent of inter-county movement 
and inter-state movement is practi- 
cally extinct. Any operator who is 
contemplating a move should con 
tact the Inspection Service to deter- 
mine the requirements necessary for 
inter-county or inter-state move- 
ment, 

The radio discussions for bee- 
keepers held each year over WOI 
had their start again on Monday, 
April 6. It will be a regular week- 
ly feature over WOI at 6:52 a.m., 
Central Time. Every effort will be 
made again this year to include the 
experiences of producers of the 
state, either through live appear- 
ance or through recordings on the 
program 

The Short Course for beekeepers 
to be held on May 12 and 13 will 
include an additional feature this 
vear. Provision. will be made for a 
session of the Iowa Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. It is interesting that mat- 
ters affecting the industry are devel 
oping so rapidly that it seems ad- 
visable to have two meetings of the 
ssociation a year. The association 
has been very active in the early 
effort relative to honey house sani- 
tation, the problem which many 
producers do not like to discuss 
but it is a problem that had better 
be taken care of with standards de- 
veloped by the beekeeper rather 
than standards developed by outside 
agencies. After all, honey is an item 
of food 

The schedule of summer meetings 
will also be determined at this 
meeting.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Ia 
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MINNESOTA, April 7 


Foreword: This re 


port was. prepared 
from aé question 
naire sent to bee 


keepers in different 
parts of Minnesota 
so that a number of 
views might be had 
on the condition of 





honey plants, the 
colonies, and other 
matters of general interest. The 


response has been very helpful and 
this expression of sincere gratitude 
is due those reporters who so will 
ingly have responded with pertinent 
information, 

Honey Plants: For instance, we 
beekeepers are very much concern- 
ed with whether or not the nectar 
plants went into winter with good 
growth started, with the amount of 
winter covering they had, any 
drouth conditions, etc. Several bee- 
keepers mentioned the lack of 


moisture last fall, which may have 
stunted the growth of plants, and 
that considerable spring rains are 
reeded. Parts of southern Minne- 
sota seem to have had more mois- 
ture. There is a general fear that 
a spring dry spell may prove dis- 
actrous since the water reserve in 
the soil is not very much. 

Weather: We have had a mild 


and open winter on the whole, with 
several blizzards to break the mo- 
notony. That is all very nice for 
us humans, but the plants that sup- 
ply our bees with nectar need more 
precipitation than has thus far come 
to us. There is some concern about 
whether or not we get sufficient 


rains this spring to bring on lux- 
uriant plant life. Remember how 
last year we had flood conditions, 
largely from melting snow? No 
such danger as that this year. 
Colonies: Charley Hofmann cel- 
lar winters his bees and _ reports: 
“Winter loss lightest in years—bees 


stronger than usual’. About a 10 
percent loss seems to be general, 
but as the spring advances addition- 
al losses may make it much more. 
Some say colonies are strong in bees 
but low in feed, 

Honey has been moving very well 
at retail, and most of the bulk hon- 
ey has now left producers, in spite 


of the large 1952 crop. But where 
has the ten-pound pail gone? It has 
all but disappeared from grocers’ 


shelves. And the five-pound pail 
and jar seem to be on the way out, 
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two pounds, fre- 
design, seem to 


too. Jars up to 
quently of special 


be more in demand. Minnesota’s 
most extensive beekeeper, Paul 
Johnson, is completely sold out of 
honey. 


George McReynolds hopes to see 
the day when a sound market for 
honey need not be hooked to Gov- 
ernment support. There is general 
approval of beekeepers cooperative- 
ly doing regional and national ad- 
vertising to increase consumption 
of honey, but how to raise enough 
money for that kind of advertising 
is the $64 question. The joint hon- 
ey advertising that our State Asso- 
ciation carried on with Pillsbury 
seemed a promising idea, and H. L. 
Eekdahl asks, ‘In what other way 
can we possibly get so much for our 
advertising dollar?” 

Quickies: The Detroit Lakes 
meeting is scheduled for July 24 
and 25. Mark it on your calendar 
and be there for sure, Last year 
several southern beekeepers attend- 
ed while vacationing among our 
Ten Thousand Lakes. Why not in- 
vite your out-of-state friends to at- 
tend? 

The Revised Articles of Incorpor- 
ation, for the State Association en- 
ables a choice of dates for the an- 
nual meeting. Heretofore the first 
Tuesday in December has been stip- 
ulated. 

Earl Patten celebrates 41 years 
in beekeeping this year. Those were 
the days of Blaker, Jaeger, Leonard, 
Ray, and Hofmann. 

Is vour name in ‘“Who’s Who in 
the American Honey Institute’? 
Thirty-seven Minnesotans are so 
honored. There are 108 listed mem- 
bers of our Association and a whole 
lot more not belonging anywhere. 
Not a very good showing of support, 
is it, for so important a cooperative 
enterprise that helps us sell our 24 
million pounds of honey? 

In announcing the 1953 honey 
price support program the USDA 
urged beekeepers to increase the use 
of bees for pollination. Minnesota 
beekeepers are ready and willing to 
cooperate with farmers, but cooper- 
ation is a two-way street, and most 
farmers do not want bees on their 
land. More than that most beekeep- 
ers pay apiary rent instead of the 
other way round. 

Just think of it, SIX editors for 
The Minnesota Beekeeper! Editor in 


Chief Langley suggests an expan- 
sion of fellowship with Wisconsin 
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beekeepers—a two-States magazine 


—Fine-! 





Protect your beekeeping invest- 
ment—JOIN THE FEDERATION. 
—Bruce Morehouse, 
Minn. 


Montevideo, 


set @ 


INDIANA, April 6 
Weather: While the 
winter is now a 
thing of the past, 
the temperature 
and moisture con- 
ditions of a past 
season may be of 
great importance 
for our beekeepers 
as it may mean the 
making or the fail- 
ure of a honey crop 
this coming season. 
Wet or dry, cold or mild, the con- 
dition of the honey plants are de- 
pendent on these past conditions. 

It has been stated that a good 
honey crop uSually follows a severe- 
ly cold winter. A study of condi- 
tions of many past years might be 
enlightening as to the truth of this 
matter. We are reminded of a year 
when there was much sweet clover 
in the fields and roadsides but the 
bees gathered little nectar from it. 
One of our deputy inspectors, a 
good beekeeper, was sure that the 
excessive freezing and thawing of 
the previous winter caused damage 
to the shallow rootlets, reducing 
the nectar-secreting ability of this 
plant. One year when we secured 
the best crop of honey in years from 
sweet clover, this plant grew very 
profusely on sand piles which were 
formed by pumping sand back into 
the lake after separation from the 
gravel. We pulled up some of these 
plants and found that tap roots were 
eight and ten feet long to the break- 
ing point and it is probable that 
they extended as many feet again 
to the water level which was about 
25 feet below the tops of the sand 
piles in the lake. So the statement 
of damage to shallow rootlets might 
have not been so good. 

Correspondents in most parts of 
our state report a mild winter with 
little moisture in the ground dur- 
ing the late fall months and better 
moisture conditions during the lat- 
ter part of the winter. Honey plants 
are apparently in fair to good con- 
dition, 

Condition of Bees: Very little 
packing of bees has been done in 
Indiana and that, only a few report- 
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ed, in the extreme northern part of 
the state. Colonies came through 
the winter in good condition with 
heavy brood rearing reported. At 
this writing, April 6, bees had not 
been examined closely as we have 
had some chilly weather for the 
past two weeks, but with a warm 
day occasionally, beekeepers have 
taken the opportunity to make a 
hasty examination to determine, by 
hefting, the probable amount of 
stores and general condition of their 
colonies. In central Indiana, bees 
were carrying in heavy loads of 
pollen on March 5th—this from red 
maple and followed by willow pol- 
len a few days later. With heavy 
brood rearing now in progress, bee- 
keepers should check colonies care- 
fully for stores and we hope that 
this is being done now. Even later 
in the season when we sometimes 
have a cold spell while fruit and 
dandelion is in bloom, bees might 
not be able to gather enough nectar 
and pollen to keep up colony 
strength. This happened a few 
years ago and colonies were on a 
starvation basis carrying out 
starved and dead larvae in May. 

Swarming: It is possible that we 
will have heavy swarming condi- 
tions this year and the month of 
May is one period of the year when 
colonies need careful watching and 
often. Many of our beekeepers do 
not have enough, if any, extra 
equipment to take care of swarming 
conditions. Just cutting out queen 
cells is not a good method of swarm 
prevention, 

When indications of swarming are 
present, added room is usually need- 
ed and with a little surplus equip- 
ment, the queen with two or three 
frames of bees can be moved a few 
feet away from the old stand. Then 
by cutting out queen cells in the old 
stand, one cell, the youngest to be 
left, swarming in that colony would 
be about done for. Later, just be- 
fore the honey flow, the colony 
could be again united. We have 
more questions about the prevention 
of swarming at our meetings than 
any other one subject and many of 
those asking do not seem to care to 
go to the trouble. We do not know 
of any magic solution that would 
take care of swarming without some 
little work attached. 

I like to read Editor Deyell’s talks 
to beginners and I wish that every 
beekeeper would read them. We 
always absorb something good from 
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them. We all sometimes 
ugly colony and 
should always be marked for an 
early requeening. We have a try 
ing situation in looking for a quec. 
in such a colony and if we finally 
decide to run the bees through ari 
excluder we are still in for insic 
and more stings. Wonder if J: 

ever tried separating the colony 2: 

moving each part a little distanc: 
away with a hive body and a few 
frames on the old stand to catch tins 
old bees that go back, We usualiv 
find it quite easy to locate the queen 
in one or the other of the moved 
sections. Saves a lot of stings any- 
way as it only takes about one day’s 
time to move out the old and ugiy 
bees.—Walter R. Bielfield, Terr: 
Haute, Indiana. |That appears 1: 
be a good idea. I may try it on tha! 


vicious colony.— M. J. D.] 
* * *£ Kk & 

TEXAS, April 6 
Weather: The 
weather during 

i March was rela- 
tively mild with 
steadily rising 


temperature. In 
ample_ propor- 
tions rainfall oc- 
curred over most 
sections of Texas 
and extended to 
some western 
points although 
most of west 
Texas and the Plains remain sorely 
in need of rainfall. 

Bees and Plants: With generally 
favorable weather and a _ profusion 
of wild flowers, bees have been 
building up rapidly with colonies 
approaching the peak of brood-rear- 
ing over most of the southern half 
of the State. Locally, bees have 
been gathering considerable pollen 
from ground flowers and _ nectar 
from dewberries, wild plum, yau- 
pon, and willow. Yaupon bloomed 
rather early and provided consider- 
able nectar for build-up although 
no surplus was stored. In the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley bees are gen- 
erally in good condition. Plant 
condition in that area varies widely, 
however, some points in the Valley 
obtained surplus honey from the cit- 
rus bloom. In the brush area of 
south and southwest Texas guajillo 
ls approaching full bloom. Some 
beekeepers report a flow in progress 
with some promise of a honey crop 
from this source. Mesquite is in 
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bloom over a wide area. In several 
counties bees are getting honey 
from mesquite and catsclaw is ex- 
pected to follow, In Central Texas 
the spring bloom of wild flowers 
and build-up of colonies has been 
the best in some years. Conditions 
iave been ideal for building up 
\veak colonies and making increase. 
Over a large area of east Texas 
crimson clover is grown in consid- 
erable acreage. The fields are now 
in bloom. Bees are in demand for 
pollination and beekeepers are lo- 
cating apiaries near the clover 
fields. Good yields of honey from 
this clover are reported from the 
central and north sections of that 
area. The honey is of light amber 
color and of excellent flavor. Over 
most of the vetch area the vetch 
bloom is expected within a few 
weeks. The plants are in good con- 
dition but the acreage is less than 
that of recent years. At the present 
time soil moisture is generally fa- 
vorable over most of the State. 
Plants are in better condition than 
in several years and the bees have 
built up good populous colonies. 
There is a feeling of optimism 
among beekeepers and prospects are 
excellent for a good honey crop. 

Market: Movement of honey in 
the retail market varies widely with 
some markets reporting fair move- 
ment in the retail trade. Supplies 
of table honey in producers’ hands 
are about cleaned up. The State 
P. M. A. office recently announced 
a demand for non-table honey in 
considerable volume. Producers 
having a supply of this grade should 
contact their regional P.M.A., office. 

Miscellaneous: Queen breeders 
have completed establishing their 
mating yard. Some early shipments 
of queens have been made and 
package bee shipments have just 
started. Shippers are concerned 
over a 25 percent increase in ex- 
press rates requested by the Rail- 
way Express Agency. Such rate 
increase would curtail package bee 
purchases and individual beekeep- 
ers and associations should file a 
protest to such rate increase with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 

Included among our early season 
honey plants is yaupon (Ilex vomi- 
toria). This member of the holly 
family occurs over most of the east- 
ern portion of Texas and ranges 
eastward through the Gulf States. 
In our southeast section where yau- 
pon is abundant it ranks first among 
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our early season honey plants. The 
bloom occurs in late March and 
early April, In a favorable season 


up to 30 pounds per colony may be 
stored. The honey is of dark am- 
ber color and strong flavor not con- 
sidered of table grade but of value 
for build up and reserve stores. It 
is often confused with rattan honey 
which is gathered several weeks la- 
ter.—A. H. Alex, College Station, 
Texas 
* 
MASSACHUSETTS, April 1 

The Weather: We 
have had an open 
winter generally 
with several good 
storms of about a 
foot of snow, and 
this lasting only a 
short time. There 
have not been any 
extended _ periods 
of cold lasting 
more than a week, and the frost has 
not penetrated more than a foot and 
in places only a few inches. The 
dry autumn did not make very good 
growing conditions for clover, but 
March has been generally mild with 
frequent rains which has encour- 
aged the growth of the clovers, and 
honey plants generally. 

The condition of bees is excellent. 
There have been practically no loss- 
es of colonies, for frequent flight 
periods, good quality stores and no 
extended periods of cold have per- 
mitted the bees to keep themselves 
clean and well fed. To date very 
little pollen has been gathered, but 
the poplar, willow, and red maple 
are ready to burst into bloom. The 
fruit crop conditions appear to be 
favorable, and the bloom. period 
should be early, if present weather 
conditions do not change. 

Orchard Rental: There seems not 
to be as much demand for good 
strong colonies as in former years. 
Price cutting appears to be showing 


‘ ia 





up and bees are being shipped in 
from the South in big loads for 
rental purposes. These southern 


rentals are very poor as far as we 
can find out, but are placed in the 


orchards and removed after the 
bloom period with no effort de- 
manded from the orchardist. Too 


many fruit growers, as long as they 
have a few colonies that contain 
some bees, are satisfied. We have 
found out from our many years’ ex- 
nerience there is a great difference 
between a package colony and an 
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old established colony. The young 
bees of a package colony put up a 
great show of flight activity about 
the entrance of the hive on sunny 
days, but much of this flight is just 
exercising or orientation flight and 
when the weather is cold and cloudy 
very little pollination is accomplish- 
ed as shown by examining the 
amount of pollen stored after the 
bloom period. The wintered-over 
colonies of native bees that have 
survived our northern winters are 
made up of bees of all ages on 
combs containing brood in all stages 
of development, which must be fed 
and cared for if the colony is to 
prosper. Therefore, the bees that 
fly are those of a suitable age and 
maturity to really fly on good sun- 
ny days or even in the rain. They 
fly out and return loaded, a steady 
flight that fills a super or two of 
honey and pollen. 

Package bees united to weak col- 
onies will also give good results, as 
the young bees of the package take 
over hive duties and permit the old- 
er bees to become field bees. 

We do not intend to get concern- 
ed over the situation, for any col- 
onies not rented gives us a honey 
crop far exceeding that of the colo- 
nies subjected to the rough truck- 
ing to and from orchards. We ex- 
pect to continue renting to our reg- 
ular customers but will not cut our 
prices to meet unfavorable compe- 
tition. 

Miscel!aneous: The bee exhibit 
of the Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at the Spring Flow- 
er Show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at the Mechanics 
Building, Boston, March 15-20 was 
again a great credit to those who 
put on this fine educational exhibit. 
Thousands of flower lovers attend 
this show, and the space around the 
beekeepers’ booth was crowded 
much of the time. Unfortunately I 
missed the show this year due to 
business requiring my _ attention 
elsewhere but from the favorable 
reports I have heard about the bee 
exhibit those responsible for this 
display are to be complimented. 

I am getting anxious to get to 
work on the bees again but due to 
the limited time I have to work with 
them it seems that many of the un 
necessary operations have had to be 
discarded. The essential factors of 
colony manipulation must be prac- 
ticed; food supplies, good queens, 
ample brood and honey storage 
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comb and inspection for disease 
must be determined in a matter of 
two or three minutes per colony. 
Gone are the days when one could 
spend unlimited time on a colony 
and search for the queen to deter- 
mine her condition. Now one de- 
termines the condition of the colo- 
ny without even looking for her 
Majesty.—R. E. Newell, Medway, 
Mass. 
* tk * * 

NORTH DAKOTA, April 4 
That time of the 
year is upon us 
again, that special 
time of the year 
when we look up- 
on things with re- 
newed interest, at- 
tack our work 
with new vigor. 
Spring is here! 

From what re- 
ports we have had, 
the bees have win- 
tered very well. Some reports in- 
dicate that early warm weather has 
brought on an early burst of brood 
rearing which tapered off sharply, 
likely due to a lack of pollen stores. 
Natural pollen supplies are not yet 
available. This emphasizes’ the 
point that more care should be tak- 
en in checking fall supplies of pol- 
len as well as honey and the advis- 
ability of early spring feeding of 
pollen substitute. 

Weather: We have had a generous 
variety. More moisture would be 
deeply appreciated but what has 
come has been gratefully accepted. 
There should be a fair spring nectar 
source for spring colony build-up. 

Market: Honey appears to _ be 
moving at about the same pace and 
price, nothing to be excited about 
but steady. Last week we cynical- 
ly watched an_ interesting scene 
near the honey display of a large 
grocery store. A lad of about six 
vears was trving to persuade his 
father to purchase a jar of appetiz- 
ing-looking clover honey. The fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

“Oh. Daddy, look! Let’s get some 


honey.” 
“No, vou don’t like that.” 
“Yes. Ido. I like honey.” 


“Well, mother doesn’t want anv.” 
“But Mommy likes honey too.” 
“Well. we’re still not getting any.’ 
So ended the conversation on the 
subiect of a honey purchase. By 
personal appearance and type of 
groceries being purchased I wouid 
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place this man in the middle wage 
bracket. I could not help but won- 
der if he had not many times cheer- 
fully yielded to the boy’s requests 
for candy, frozen concoctions, or 
soft drinks of little food value and 
vet deny his plea for nutritious. 
health-giving food, honey. We still 
have much to do to educate the gro- 
cery buyers that honey is not an 
“extra” but an excellent, cheap 
source of energy food. It should be 
a regular part of the meal instead 
of an ‘‘occasional’’. 

Miscellaneous: Does anyone have 
a sure-fire system of stopping wood- 
peckers from. practicing on _ bee- 
hives? We have had several reports 
where they have done considerable 
damage. 

As a bee inspector there have 
been many times I would cheerfully 
like to frame a super of bees around 
anyone’s neck who advocates drill- 
ing holes directly in the front or 
back hand grip depressions. This 
desire happens each time I inspect 
a colony and stick my finger in one 
of these holes to be greeted with a 
bee stinger under the fingernail. 
Why not drill the holes down far- 
ther or off to one side a little? 

Not long ago I was reading an ar- 
ticle on feeding package bees. It 
advised using a paint brush to paint 
sugar syrup on the screens of the 
packages. It is very interesting 
how many tips of bee tongues you 
can cut off that way. We much 
prefer to spray the sugar syrup on 
with a hand sprayer. 

Don’t forget the North Dakota 
Beekeepers’ Meeting at Bismarck in 
June. The place and exact date will 
be announced later.—Julius R. An- 
derson, Fargo, N. D. 





* 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, April 13 

Weather: The top- 
ography of British 
Columbia, which 
for the most part 
consists of tower- 
ing mountain 
ranges running 
from north to 
south, has a tre- 
mendous influ- 
ence on weather 
conditions thruout 
this province. The 
variation in Janu- 
ary temperatures 
ranges from 17 de- 
grees in Victoria 
to -42 degrees in Prince George, and 
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it naturally follows that there will 
be a wide range of temperatures 
and weather conditions throughout 
the remainder of the _ province. 
Minimum temperatures for January 
and February of 1953 are consider- 
ably higher than the average mean 
for both of these months, and there 
can be little doubt that this has 
been one of the mildest winters 
ever experienced in British Colum- 
bia. The absence of snow has re- 
sulted in unsatisfactory moisture 
conditions throughout the Okana- 
gan and Kootenay valleys; whereas 
the lower mainland and coastal re- 
gions have experienced near normal 
conditions as the result of annual 
rainfalls. Fortunately the absence 
of snow cover in the southern re- 
gions has not been accompanied by 
severe or killing frosts, so that most 
of the clovers and other nectar se- 
creting plants have suffered little if 
anv frost damage. 

Wintering: Wintering of produc- 
tive colonies has, on the whole, been 
most satisfactory. Bees were per- 
mitted to have periodic cleansing 
flights as the result of mild weather. 
Brood rearing started somewhat 
earlier than is usual, and has con- 
tinued at a moderate pace. Most 
beekeepers have fed colonies when- 
ever there appeared to be any short- 
age of stores. Fresh pollen from 
poplars and alders has been coming 
in for some time, and all factors 
considered, colonies are in wonder- 
ful physical condition. 

Miscellaneous: In the British Co- 
lumbia Peace River District fever- 
ish activity is taking place in an ef- 
fort to establish large apiaries in 
that area during the forthcoming 
season. Beekeeping in the British 
Columbia Peace River District is on 
the threshold of a tremendous pro- 
gram of expansion. In this district 
where so much alfalfa and clover 
seed is being grown, there will in 
future exist every condition for 
honey production and seed produc- 
tion, on a cooperative basis between 
grower and beekeeper. ‘“‘Honeybees 
for Pollination” must now be the 
slogan of all enterprising beekeep- 
ers. 

Most beekeepers have ordered 
their package bees for 1953 and in- 
dications are that the number of 
packages brought into this province 
will increase by 30 percent during 
1953. 

Marketing: Most of the 1952 crop 
of 800,000 pounds has been sold and 
298 


the average price of 20c per pound 
for British Columbia honey has re- 
mained steady.—J. Corner, Provin- 
cial Apiarist, Vernon, B. C. 
$0 8 6's 
ONTARIO, April 8 

Sometimes I 
think it would 
be interesting if 
some organiza- 
tion would con- 
duct a survey in- 
to the honey- 
eating habits of 
our people. We 
know in a gener- 
al way that some 
families buy an occasional tin of 
honey, as they might caviar, frogs 
legs, squabs, or some other expen- 
sive food, merely as a novelty. On 
the other hand, we know individual 
families who consume up to 250 
pounds in the course of a year. 

In Canada, our climate ranges 
from comparatively cold to very 
cold, over several months of the 
vear, which is supposed to account 
for our four pounds plus consump- 
tion of honey annually, the reason- 
ing being that honey is a heat and 
energy producing food, and a cold 
climate creates an appetite for it 
But wouldn’t it be worthwhile to 
interview a cross-section of the pop- 
ulation and ask them how often 
they make a purchase, and why 
(do the children ask for it, do tne 
adults in the family like its delicate 
flavor and aroma, do they believe 
it is a healthful food, or what is 
the reason for purchasing)? 

Such a survey would reveal the 
percentages of consumers who nev- 
er buy, who buy only occasionally, 
who are relatively regular pur- 
chasers and those who are heavy 
consumers. Classification could al- 
so be made of consumption and re- 
lation to occupation. 

Farmers are usually considered 
to be rather consistent users of hon- 
ey, vet many, possibly the greater 
percentage, may buy little or none. 
With information compiled from 
such a survey, advertising agencies 
handling local or national promo 
tion programs would know where 
best to direct their appeals. 

Spring seems to have definitely 
arrived in Ontario, after a winter 
that could scarcely be called a win- 
ter, but which produced more un- 
usual conditions than has been ex- 
perienced in many years, the small- 
est snow fall on record, less sun- 
shine, only three or four sub-zero 
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days, and frequent rain during what 
are usually our coldest months. 
Precipitation as a whole has been 
below normal. Ski-ing enthusiasts 
were almost completely deprived of 
their favorite sport, and skating was 
largely confined to the arenas pro- 
viding artificial ice surfaces. More 
rain is needed to provide a reserve 
of ground water. 

On the date this is being written 
I noticed the arrival of the first 
swallows from the South a week 
earlier than usual, and they are the 
real harbingers of spring, The soft 
maples and a species of poplar are 
in full bloom, and the bees gathered 
their first nectar and pollen from 
these sources on April 3rd. _Inci- 
dentally in 1948 first pollen was 
gathered on April 5th and in 1946 
on March 25th. These dates apply 
to our immediate locality. For many 
years I have amused myself record- 
ing the blooming dates of our minor 
and major sources of pollen and 
nectar, and it is quite noticeable 


that the average dates have ad- 
vanced about a week as compared 
with the average two or three dec- 
ades ago, which seems to indicate 
that we are experiencing a cycle of 
higher average temperatures. When 
I was in my ’teens our winters as I 
recall them were long and usually 
severe with deep snow. Often it 
was May first when farmers were 
able to commence spring work. 
This spring, seeding will commence 
in a few days barring a prolonged 
wet spell. 

Bees as might be expected have 
come through the winter with neg- 
ligible loss. Most colonies are 
strong, some with six or _ seven 
frames of brood, and with nectar 
and pollen being gathered freely, 
brood nests will expand rapidly. 
Nineteen hundred and _ fifty-three 
operations are about to move into 
high gear, and for the next few 
months, beekeepers will be our bus- 
iest citizens.—Allan T. Brown, Pe- 
terborough, Ontario. 


Shas 


Irvin Stollers’ Bulk 
Comb Honey 


Select pieces of white capped 
comb honey are packed in the jars 
and filtered honey poured over 
them. The sparkling honey acts 
like a lense, making the beautiful 
white cappings stand out more 
brilliantly. 


Packed by Irvin_ Stoller, 
Latty, Ohio. 
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Who’s Who in Apiculture 


of the names and addresses of state and provincial apiary 
associations, extension workers in beekeeping, and 
our Who's Who in 


To supply a handy reference 
inspectors, secretaries of beekeepers 
other information often needed by our readers, we have corrected 
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Apiculture as of April 1, 1953 
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Ala Yes |No Yes /Yes |C. A. North, Montgomery F. E. Guyton, Auburn 
Alta No Permit Yes |Yes |J. W. Edmunds, Edmonton A. S. Bird, Edmonton 
Ariz No Cert Yes |Yes |Paul R. Grant, Phoenix ic. L. Benson, Phoenix 
Ark No Cert Yes |Yes | Rea. H. Davis, Little Rock 
© No No Yes |Yes |John Corner, Vernon John Corner. Vernon 
Calif. |Yes /|Cert Yes |Yes | A. K. Whidden, Hemet 
Colo. |Yes |Permit |Yes | Yes jAlbert L. Crouse, _Denver .. H. Wadleigh, Monte Vista 
Conn. |Yes |Cert Yes |Yes |M. P. Zappe, Ne Haven Vrs. Andrew Creevy 
Del No Cert No No lTohn W. Dukes Tow nsend |John W. Dukes, Dover 
Fla Yes |Cert Yes |Yes IH. S. Foster, Gainesville IMrs. N. Larkin, Blountstown 
Ga No Permit |Yes |Yes None | 
Ida No (Cert No |No jC. F. Feeler, Nampa Jay Redfield, Idaho Falls 
Ills Yes (Cert Yes |Yes [Carl E. Killion, Springfield |Moyt Taylor, Pleasant Plains 
Ind No Cert Yes |Yes |Gilbert Perigo, Indianapolis|Ttilbert Perigo, Indianapolis 
Iowa |Yes (Cert No !No |F. B. Paddock, Ames i". B. Paddock, Ames 
Kans. |Yes /Cert No |No le ; Parker, Manhattan \Will. T. Roberts, Kansas Cit) 
Ky Yes |Cert No No M _ Miller Frankfort louis P. Conrad, Louisville 
La Yes |No Yes |Yes IcCrory, Baton Rouge!V. K. Van Guilder, Baton R 
Me No Cert Yes |Yes Reginald B. Swan, Bangor |Wm. C. Grindle, Ellsworth 
Man Yes /Cert Yes |Yes ID R. Robertson, Winnipeg|D. R Robertson, Winnipeg 
Md. Yes (Cert Yes |Yes |George J. Abrams, Col. Park|George J. Abrams, Col. Park 
Mass. |No_ |Cert Yes |Yes |Milo Bacon, Boston iw. R Rg W. Boylston 
Mich. |Yes |No Yes |Yes |D. P. Barrett, Lansing Virs Seidelman, Ionia 
Minn. |Yes |Cert Yes |Yes iC. D. Floyd, St. Paul lRobt pe Cannon Falls 
Miss. |Yes (|Cert Yes |Yes |Hfomer Tate, State College ne Tate, State College 
Mo Yes |None Yes |No |Geo. W. Hamilton, Columbia|Sterling Kyd, Columbia 
Mont Permit |Yes |Yes |J. H. Pepper, Bozeman tes O. R. Burdett, Laurel 
Nebr Yes |Yes |C. J. Walstrom, Lincoln Edw. A. Wolfe, North Platte 
Nev No No Yes |Yes |George G. Schweis, Reno |No association 
N.B Yes |No Yes |No |Ersel F. Moore, Fredericton|Reade Ferris, Fredericton 
N. H. Yes |Yes 
N.J No Cert Yes |Yes |/Paul L. Holcombe, Trenton|M. H. Stricker, Annandale 
N. M. |No Cert Yes |Yes |J. R. Poe, State College Ersel C. Fdwards, Los Lunas 
N.Y. |Yes /|Cert Yes |No A. C. Gould, Albany Mrs. E. T. Cary, Syracuse 
N.C Yes (|Cert Yes i\Yes |James F. Greene, Raleigh Eugene B. Finch, Raleigh 
N.D. |Yes |Permit |Yes |No |R. L. Post, Fargo (Rudolph Otterson, Fargo 
N.S Yes (Cert Yes |No |E. A. Karmo, Truro Philip Bishop. Sackville 
Ohio |Yes /|Cert Yes |Yes |S. E Zailev, Columbus a. 3 Livermore, Belle Cnt 
Okla. |Yes |Cert Yes |Yes |Clyde A 30wer, Okla. City] 
Ont. Yes |Permit |Yes |Yes |P. W. Burke, Guelph |G Townsend, Guelph 
Ore. |Yes /Cert Yes |Yes |C. Burr Black, Salem liver Petty, Albany 
Pa. Yes (Cert Yes |Yes |Harry B. Kirk, Harrisburg \"f M. Snavely, Mt. Pleasant 
Que No |No No No [Jules R. Methot, Quebec A i eh gy St. Isidore 
R.I No Cert Yes |Yes |Howard A. Pike, Providence|Mr A. J. Laporte, Woons 
Sask. |No No Yes |No IJ H. Arnott, Regina IR MI Pugh, Tisdale 
S. C. Yes |Permit |Yes |Yes |W. H. Purser, Clemson J. E. Hepler, Kershaw 
S.D No |Permit |Yes |Yes |Raymond L. Anderson IG. W. Miller, Pierre 
Tenn. |Yes |Permit |Yes | Yes IL. H. Litth Nashville George F. Gwen, Madison 
Texas Yes (Cert Yes |Yes ic J. Burgin, College Station|F. L. Thomas, College Sta 
Utah |Yes |Cert Yes |Yes |J. I. Curtis, Salt Lake City|/J. I. Curtis, Salt Lake City 
Vt. No None Yes {Yes |R. M. Mead, White River Jct./|C. N. Wood, So Woodstock 
Va. Yes |Cert Yes |Yes |H. W. Weatherford, Ver. H.|R. T. W. Duke, Charlottesv 
Wash. No /|Permit |Yes |Yes |C. F. Turnipseed, Bryant Eugene Stanton, Burlington 
W. Va. No |Cert iYes |Yes |None No association 
Wise. Yes |Permit |Yes |Yes |John F. Long, Madison Alan Vosburg, Ft. Atkinson 
Wyo No Permit |Yes |Yes 'George B. Harston, Powell Rich. E. Schaefer, Riverton 





United States—Division of Bee Culture and Biological Control, James I. Hambleton 
in charge, Beltsville, Md.; Section of Bee Culture Research, W. J. Nolan, Beltsville, Md.; 
Southern States Field Laboratory, W. J. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast 
Laboratory, George H. Vansell, Davis, Calif.; Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturte- 
vant, Laramie, Wyo.;: Bee Culture Field Station, C. L. Farrar, Madison, Wisc.; University 
of Arizona, Frank E. Todd, Tucson, Ariz Research Centers: Logan, Utah, George E 
Bohart; San Antonio, Texas, A. H. Alex; Corvallis, Oregon, H. A. Scullen 


f Agriculture—Harold J. Clay, Wash- 


Production and Marketing, U. S. Department o 
ington, D. C., Marvin Webster, Assistant 
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Dominion of Canada—Investigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture: Cecil A. Jamie- 
Ottawa, Canada; Bee Breeding Station, Pelee 
Charge 

Prof. F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa; Secretary, 


son, Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, 
Island, Ontario, Prof. G. F. Townsend in 


Apiary Inspectors of America—President 
C. D. Floyd, St. Paul, Minn.; Vice-President, 


Leslie Little, Nashville, Tenn 


American Beekeeping Federation—President, Henry Schaefer, Osseo, Wisc.; Vice- 


President, Howard Graff, Bow, Wash. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary of American Beekeeping Federation—President, Mrs. Carl L. Soder; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry Schaefer, Osseo, Wisc.; Sec., Mrs. J. Watkins, Woodland, Calif. 


Bee Industries’ Association—President, 
F. L. Swanson, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation 


Vice-President, Leslie Lewis, Havana, Florida; 


Gordon Frater, Watertown, Wisc.; Secretary, 


President, David Dunavan, Clemson, S. C.; 


Secretary, W. E. Blasingame, Atlanta, Ga. 


American Bee Breeders’ Association—President, Leslie Little, Shelbyville, Tenn.; Vice- 


President, J. W. Newton, Baton Rouge, La.; 
American Honey Institute—Chairman, R. 


Harriett M. Grace, Madison, Wisconsin 


Secretary, Roy S. Weaver, Navasota, Texas. 


Remer, Sioux City, Iowa; Director, Mrs. 


Honey and Pollen Piants Committee—Chairman, Dr. S. W. Edgecombe, Logan, Utah. 
National Honey Packers and Dealers Association—President, R. B. Willson, New York, 
N. Y.: Vice-President, R. F. Remer, Sioux City, lowa; Secretary, Roland C. Stone, Los 


Angeles, Calif.; Treasurer, Edward Burleson, 


Waxahachie, Texas. 


Honey Industry Council of America—Chairman, Alan I. Root; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Glenn Gibson, Minco, Okia.; Vice-Chairman, 


R. B. Willson, New York, N. Y. 


Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; Alberta, W. G. 
leMaistre, Edmonton; British Columbia, John Corner, Vernon; California, J. E. Eckert, 
Davis; Colorado, Joseph O. Moffett, Ft. Collins; Connecticut, Wm. Tunis; Florida, J. D. 
Haynie, Gainesville; Georgia, Buck Neville, Athens; Iowa, F. B. Paddock and R. J. Wal- 


strom, Ames; Maine, William C. Grindle, 


peg; Maryland, George J. Abrams, College 


Mississippi, A. G. Benneit, State College; 
wick, E. F 


Ellsworth; Manitoba, D. R. Robertson, Winni- 
Park; Michigan, E. C. Martin, East Lansing; 
Missouri, Sterling Kyd, Columbia; New Bruns- 
Moore, Frederickton; New Jersey, 


Robert S. Filmer, New Brunswick; New 


York, Wm. B. Coggshall, Ithaca; North Carolina, W. A. Stephen, Raleigh; Nova Scotia, 


E. A. Karmo, Truro; Cinio, Charles A. Reese 
Pennsylvania, W. W. Clarke, State College; 


water; Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelph; 


Columbus; Oklahoma, C. F. Stiles, Still- 


Saskatchewan, J. H. Arnott, Regina; South Carolina, W. L. Johnson, Clemson; Tennessee, 


State Apiarist. 


Professors in Charge of Courses in Beekeeping—Alabama, F. E. Guyton, Auburn; 
California, J. E. Eckert and H. H. Laidlaw, Davis; Colorado, Joseph O. Moffett and Leslie 
B. Daniels, Ft. Collins; Connecticut, Dept. of Entomology staff; Florida, H. A. Denmark, 


Gainesville; Illinois, V. G. Milum, Urbana; 


peg; Maryland, George J. Abrams, College 


Iowa, O. W. Park and F. .B. Paddock, Ames; 
Kansas, R. L. Parker, Manhattan; Kentucky, L 
comb, Baton Rouge; Maine, Charles O. Dirks 


H. Townsend; Louisiana, Warren J. Whit- 
Orono; Manitoba, A. V. Mitchener, Winni- 


Park; Massachusetts, Frank R. Shaw, Amherst; 


Michigan, E. C. Martin, East Lansing; Minnesota, M. H. Haydak, St. Paul; Mississippi, 
Cc. A. Wilson, State College; Missouri, Leonard Haseman, Columbia; Nebraska, O. S. Bare, 
Lincoln; New Brunswick, E. F. Moore, Frederickton; New Hampshire, J. G. Hepler, Dur- 
ham; New York, E. J. Dyce, Ithaca; North Carolina, W. A. Stephen, Raleigh; North Da- 


kota, J, R. Anderson, Fargo; Nova Scotia, 


Columbus; Oklahoma, G. A. Bieberdorif, 


A. Karmo, Truro; Ohio, W. E. Dunham, 


Stillwater; Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelph; 


Oregon, H. A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, E. J. Anderson, State College; South Car- 


olina, D. D. Dunavan, Clemson; Texas, F. L 
Logan; Virginia, J. M. Grayson, Blacksburg 


Thomas, College Station; Utah, M. D. Levin, 
Wisconsin, C. L. Farrar, Madison. 
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Royal Jelly Needed for 
Cancer Research 


Last year a request was made 
through this magazine that interest 
ed beekeepers collect royal jelly 
and send it to the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research. 
While no doubt many beekeepers 
had intentions to send some royal 
jelly in response to this request 
most of you did not do so and the 
actual receipts of royal jelly was 
small. I hope more of you this 
year make the effort to collect what 
ielly you can and send it to Dr. C. 
Chester Stock, Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute, 444 East 68th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 

One method of collecting jelly is 
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to cut out swarming cells as you 
find them. After these are collect- 
ed, take out the larvae and squeeze 
the jelly into a small iar with a 
tight cover. Keep the jelly in a re- 
frigerator until it is shipped. The 
large, unsealed cells are the _ best 
source of jelly. Before any research 
can be started, a fairy large amount 
must be first collected and _ if 
enough beekeepers respond to this 
request, there is no question that 
enough will be collected to supply 
all that will be needed. Please ship 
it direct to Dr. Stock in New York. 

Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Ver- 


mont. 
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Canadian and United States Honey Packers 
Meet at Cornell University 
By Walter Barth, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Dr. E. J. Dyce (center, front row), professor of apiculture oo Cornell University, shows 
a copy of a foreign beekeeping magazine to visiting apiarists. Left to right, front row: 
Dr. W. L. Coggshall, Extension apiarist; E. Braun, Ottawa, Ont.; R. W. aquire, Mine- 
sing, Ont.; Dr. E. J. Dyce; and Wilbur Wahl, Clayton, = Y. L. to r., back row: Roger 


Morse, Saugerties, N. Y.; H. G. Toop, Arnprior, Ont.; H 
Wells, Coldwater. Ont.; Herbert Pallesen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


Honey packing problems, from 
the hot-room to the filling machine, 
were some of the major subjects 
discussed by the 15 Canadian and 
American beekeepers who attended 
an informal producers’ meeting at 
Cornell University, January 21 and 
22. Commercial beekeepers, api- 
ary specialists, and advanced stu- 
dents took part in the program. 

Ways to remove wax particles 
from extracted honey aroused con- 
siderable interest at the opening 
session. The introduction of the 
automatic Bogenschutz uncapper 
has focused attention on this prob- 
lem. 

Many beekeepers using this un- 
capper have failed to gear their 
warming, settling, and_ straining 
equipment to the increased volume 
of uncapped honey, Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
professor of apiculture at Cornell, 
told the visiting beekeepers. Old- 
fashioned honey handling methods 
still employed by some beekeepers 
using this labor-saver are inade- 
quate to cope with the problem of 
removing wax particles from the 
extracted honey, he added. 

A large hot room, to warm the 
combs, should be the first step in 
the honey house if uncapping is to 
be handled efficiently and rapidly, 
the specialist reported. He recom- 
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. C. Harris, Alliston, Ont.; K. N. 
. = Mesley, N. Gower, Ont. 


mended the use of a large sump 
with a baffle to provide a continu- 
ous supply of honey to the remain- 
der of the _ clarification system. 
Much larger settling tanks and 
strainers are necessary. 

“It is often necessary to warm 
the honey again after it passes 
through the sump,” said Dr. W. L. 
Coggshall, Extension Apiarist. ‘“This 
will permit more rapid settling and 
straining,” the specialist further ex- 
plained, 

Color slides illustrating modern 
trends in honey houses and packing 
equipment were’ shown. Roger 
Morse, Walter Barth, and Herbert 
Pallesen, advanced beekeeping stu- 
dents at Cornell, also attended the 
sessions that climaxed with a dis- 
cussion on extracted and comb hon- 
ey management. 

Wilbur Wahl of Clayton, New 
York, a commercial apiarist, led the 
tour of Canadian visitors through 
the Finger Lakes Honey Producers’ 
Coop. at Groton, and finally to Itha- 
ca. The Ontario beekeepers includ- 
ed E. Braun, Ottawa; H. C. Harris, 
Alliston; H. G. Toop, Arnprior; R. 
W. Maguire and R. C. Maguire, 
Minesing; D. C. Culham, Colling- 
wood; V. D. Mesley, North Gower; 
and K. N. Wells, Canadian author 
from Coldwater. 
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Do Bees Keep Watch of the Sun? 


By Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


Prof. Von Frisch tells us that in- 
coming bees go in circles and then 
crawl up at an angle with a vertical 
line—making this angle equal that 
of the sun and the hive, 

Now the sun is apparently mov- 
ing across the sky. To be exact, the 
rotation of the earth causes the ap- 
parent motion of the sun. As the 
angle of the sun with the hive is 
constantly changing it would seem 
as if every field bee would during 
the day, go in all directions. 

Personally, I do not believe that 
the bees pay any attention to the 
position of the sun. Bees will go in 
the direction which takes them to 
the source of nectar. In my own 
experience bees keep on the same 
route as long as the nectar is there. 

I will tell of what happened in 
the third year I had bees. Early in 
August the bees became very cross 
and there was a strong odor in the 
apiary. I kept away from the hives 
for a week. I then became desirous 
of visiting the apiary. 

Opening the hives I found every 
one well filled with a dark brown 
honey and I saw that they were 
getting a lot of it, I have kept bees 
63 years but only once have I had a 
crop of buckwheat honey. Not 
much buckwheat was planted in the 
parts of New England where I kept 
bees. 

When I was in the apiary no hon- 
ey was coming in. I learned soon 
that bees gathered buckwheat hon- 
ey only in the early part of the day. 
The next day I awakened when it 
was very dark. I got dressed and 
went out, in curiosity. When I got 
outdoors I could hear the sound of 
bees flying over my head. It was 
so dark I could not see the bees but 
could see dark lines in the air over 
my head. 

I then climbed up on the roof of 
the carriage house. There the bees 
were flying right by my head. I 
got the direction of the bees and 
right after breakfast I went to find 
the buckwheat field, It was a little 
over half a mile from home. Going 
to the side of the field of buckwheat 
I saw bees by the thousands all 
over the field. They kept up that 
work until about 9 or 10 a. m. 

Now those bees worked a full 
hour before sunrise. Did the bees 
figure the position of the sun, Prof. 
von Frisch? I have seen the actions 
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of bees in many ways and I could 
tell many interesting actions of 
bees. Some days they would be 
busy getting nectar and a dark 
cloud comes up. Threatened by 
rain the bees would rush for home. 
One day I went to a hive I had by 
an open window in my barn. Those 
bees came home so fast that the 
front of the hive was covered and 
soon the weight of the hive jumped 
to over three pounds, 

I had observation hives many 
years. I have seen a loaded bee 
run up on a comb and dance some- 
what as described by Prof. von 
Frisch. A loaded bee dances and 
circles about. The bee then stops 
and pushes out her curled tongue 
filled with nectar. Two bees rush 
to the tongue and quickly suck up 
the honey. Then the bee with the 
honey dances again. She puts out 
her tongue with honey and again 
the young bees suck up the honey. 

When the field bee has yielded 
all the nectar she starts for the hive 
entrance. One, two, or three bees 
will chase after her and will follow 
her to the source of that nectar. I 
have never seen bees measure any 
angle and tell the gatherers to look 
up at the angle of the sun with the 
hive, Though I have kept bees 63 
years I never saw bees act as told 
by Prof. von Frisch. 

I am a careful observer. I even 
know the language of the honey 
bee. I know at once when a hive 
tells me they have no queen. One 
day as I walked through the apiary 
a colony told me emphatically that 
they had no queen. I had a fine 
queen right at hand and getting her 
I placed her on the alighting board. 

At once six or seven bees rushed 
down and encircled the queen. In 
less than a minute there were six 
or seven circles around that queen. 
The circles piled up an inch. Then 
the bees in the hive came out in a 
dozen lines and most of the alight- 
ing board was covered with lines 
of bees marching from the hive and 
up the other side into the hive. This 
was kept up for about five minutes 
then the circles about the queen 
broke and queen and all went into 
the hive. It was the most beautiful 
action of bees I ever saw. I would 
gladly have given a hundred dollars 
to have a moving picture of what 
took place. 
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Tests on Installation Dates on 
Package Bees in Alberta 


By W. G. leMaistre, Provincial Apiarist, Edmonton, A'berta 


here is a general inclination to 
fit operations to personal conveni- 
ence. Who, for instance, would 
want to move two or three feet of 
snow from a good apiary site before 
installing his packages? Who would 
want to try to install packages at 
10° below zero, or even at zero? 
Who cares to travel roads breaking 
up with the thaw or buck snow 
drifts? All these conditions are 
often found in early spring in Al- 
berta. Fortunately by the end of 
April they are not common. 

Most Alberta beekeepers install 
their packages from mid-April to 
mid-May. That is when conditions 
are likety to be fairly good for the 
iob It has been our opinion for 
some years now that mid-April was 
too late, It does not allow enough 
time for the colonies to be ready for 


Ist week 2nd 
Average no. of eggs 2,000 5,c00 
produced during 
Average eggs per day 286 


the main honey flow. 
Basie Factors 

To obtain productive colonies 
from packages for the main honey 
flow there are four factors to be 
considered: (1) the date of the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow; 
(2) the size of the field force nec- 
essary to gather the available nec- 
tar: (3) the time required for a col- 
ony to produce a field bee; (4) the 
rate at which a queen will lay un- 
der Alberta conditions in spring. 

(1) Data accumulated over ten 
vears shows that the main honey 
fiow, from which surplus honey is 
tored in hives, begins between 
June 20th and June 25th. 

(2) An adequate field force of 
honey-gatherers is variously esti- 
mated; but with intense flows as are 
experienced in Alberta, it is _ be- 
lieved at least 30,000 field bees 
should be in a colony to take full 
advantage of it. 

(3) It is well known that about 21 
days elapse from the time an egg is 
laid until an adult bee emerges. 
There is also a lapse of from 12 to 
20 days before a young or nurse bee 
becomes a field bee. This makes a 
period, from the time a queen lays 
an egg to the time a field bee is 
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available to the colony, of 33 to 41 
days. A mcan of 37 days was us2d 
for calculaiing the date of instail- 
ing the packages. On this reason- 
ing it was determined that all eggs 
destined to become field bees by 
ey 20th must be laid before May 
15th. 

(4) The next consideration is how 
long does it take a queen bee to lay 
30,000 eggs? It is known that they 


‘an lay 2,000 per day; but under 


conditions as they exist in early 
spring in Alberta, what do they ac- 
complish? Checks were made over 
some years and on a variety of col- 
onies established from two-pound 
packages. These were all maintain- 
ed under ideal conditions as far as 
food and shelter were concerned. 
The results were reasonably uni 
form. 


week 3rd week 4th week 5th week 
5,500 7,000 7,500 
786 1,000 1,071 


From this table it appears that 
five weeks are required to produce 
27,000 eggs in early spring. Thus, 
according to theory, packages 
should be installed in their hires 
at least five and a half weeks before 
May 15th in order to have 30,000 
field bees by June 20th. This means 
the installation of packages by April 
6th. 

Procedure 

Arrangements were made. with 
Carmen Ciphery, a beekeeper oper- 
ating some 350 colonies in the San- 
gudo area 80 miles northeast of Ed- 
monton, to make tests on two instal- 
lation dates for package bees in two 
of his apiaries. 

The method employed to instal! 
the packages is in fairly common 
use and is practical and successful. 
Single brood chambers are prepared 
having at least 20 pounds of honey 
in the comb, the equivalent of two 
combs of pollen, and at least two 
empty combs. The empty combs are 
placed in the center of the brood 
nest with pollen either side and the 
honey outside that. All entrances 
are reduced to about one _ inch. 
These brood chambers are brought 
out warm along with the packages 
and set on their stands in the apiary. 
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The bees are sprayed or sprinkled 
with a light sugar syrup in a warm 
building before being brought to 
the apiary. 

Four combs are removed from 
one side of each brood chamber and 
placed alongside the hive. The 
package is banged on the ground to 


dislodge the cluster of bees, the 
food can and queen cage are lifted 
out, the queen is examined and 
sprinkled with syrup. The bees are 
shaken out through the feed can 
hole of the package directly into 


the hive. The screen is torn off the 
queen cage and the queen run onto 
the bees in the hive. In about two 
minutes the combs are replaced in 


the brood chamber and the hive 
closed. ; ; 
The colonies established in this 


manner were examined in ten days 
for queens. They required second 
brood chambers four weeks after 
installation. They did not require 
food. other than that provided at 
installation. 

Forty two-pound packages were 
installed on April 5th. In order to 
avoid accidents or unusual circum- 
tances, 20 colonies were establish- 
ed in one location (Hallowes api- 
ary), and 20 in another location 
(Liss apiary) about 12 miles distant. 
As a check against these colonies 20 
two-pound packages were installed 
in the Hallowes apiary and 20 two- 
pound packages in the Liss apiary 
on April 26th, exactly .21 days la- 
ter. Thus each apiary had 40 colo- 
nies in it, 20 established April 5th 


and 20 established April 26th. 

All colonies received similar 
management throughout the season. 
They were killed in September and 
the honey extracted and weighed. 

Results 


April 5th April 25th 
Liss Apiary total 6,350 Ibs. 4,600 Ibs. 
Av. per colony 317.5 230 
Av. per colony 
Increase 87.5 
Hallowes Api. total 4,315 3,266 
Av. per colony 215.7 163.2 
Av. per colony 
Increase 52.5 
Total production 
(40 colonies) 10,665 7,864 
Dif%erence 2.801 
Average production 
per colony 266.6 196.6 
Increase 35.6 
Comments 


It was observed, though no actual 
ceterminations were made, that 
there did not appear to be a larger 
bee population in the early estab- 
lished colonies than in the later. It 
is possible that the age of the bees 
was significant in the superiority of 
the early over the late colonies. 

It should be recorded that the 
season (1952) was very favorable 
both as to spring weather for build- 
ing up colonies and for a main hon- 
ey flow in the locality where these 
tests were made. It would seem 
that in 1952 an increased yield of 
over 35 percent could be harvested 
from packages installed in_ hives 
during the first few days of April 
compared to those installed three 
weeks later. It would be worth- 
while accumulating further data 
concerning installation dates for 
package bees in Alberta. 


ee a ae 


Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala 


Historia de 
Rome 1555. 
(Translated 


gentibus septentrionalibus. 
Book XXII. Chap. XVII. 
from the original Latin)—By 
M. Malcomb Fraser, Northwood, England. 

But the Northern Regions are 
not lacking in bees and honey be- 
cause of their very bitter winters 
and bees inhabit more especially the 
southern and eastern parts. Jor- 
danes has declared that those peo- 
ple who inhabit the Polar Coast of 
the north have not the benefit of 
bees although elsewhere in nearly 
all places throughout almost all the 
northern territory there is a great 
abundance of honey as has previ- 
ously been shown in many chapters. 
But in the extreme Polar region 
there are no bees and the reason is 
not only the very violent North- 
West wind but also the numberless 
multitude of hornets, wasps and lo- 
custs, little beasts with which the 
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bees cannot deal without help. How- 
ever the Northerners have ingeni- 
ously contrived to protect them 
from disease and dwindling through 
excessive cold in the winter. This 
is the method:—In the middle of the 
month of September they cover the 
hives all over with willow stalks or 
reeds. When the first frost comes 
they sprinkle water from above so 
that they are frozen. Then they 
heap deep snow like a long skin on 
these twigs, so that finally they can- 
not be destroyed by the approach of 
any frost however severe; some- 
times through carelessness in carry- 
ing out these precautions many bees 
die. Some bees also, shut up in 
thick logs and covered with pine 
bark, remain unharmed by the frost 
in the winter amid deep snow for 
the space of nearly eight months. 
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Just Tews 


The Richland County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a meeting on 
Thursday evening, May 7th, 8 P. M., 
at the Shelby Union Grange Hall, 
on the Taylortown Road, This meet- 
ing will be open to the public, and a 
program is being planned to be of 
interest to all, seed growers, farm- 
ers, the general public, as well as 
the hobbyist beekeeper. 

Charles A. Reese, of Ohio State 
University staff, the principal speak- 
er, will also present movies. You 
beekeepers from neighboring Coun- 
ties are very welcome also. John 
Dewalt, RD 2, Shelby, Ohio; Presi- 
dent.—Eldon Heck, Secretary. 

* * * * 


The 1953 Beekeepers’ Short 
Course will be given at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa., the week 
of August 24 to 28. More about the 
program will appear in the June 


Gleanings. 
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Dr. Eva Crane of England, editor 
of the Bee World and Apicultural 
Abstracts and recognized as one of 
the world’s authorities on bees, is 
planning to visit the U. S. A. and 
Canada this coming summer. More 
information will be available short- 
ly regarding Dr. Crane’s itinerary 
while here. 

* * * kek & 

The Annual Short Course for Bee- 
keepers will be held at Ames on 
May 12 and 13. Mr. Carl E. Kill- 
ion, of Illinois, will be the guest 
speaker on problems pertaining to 
efficient honey production. Other 
topics of increased efficiency of 
production will be handled by local 
speakers. The special feature of 
the Short Course this time is a call- 
ed session of the Iowa Beekeepers’ 
Association on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 12. Matters of vital 
importance to the industry which 
are being directed by the associa- 
tion are to be discussed at this time. 
—F. B. Paddock, Extension Apiarist. 

ee 2 @ 8 

The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold _ its 
next meeting at 2:30 P. M., Sun- 
day, May 17th, at the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. New and prospec- 
tive beekeepers are asked to be on 
hand to see a hive display of the 
workings of the two-queen hive 
system. At our last meeting we 
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were very glad to welcome a dele- 
gation from the Connecticut Bee- 


keepers’ Association. — Carlton E. 
Slater, Publicity. 
* * & * 


The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association (Mass.) will hold 
its first outdoor meeting for the 
1953 season at the home and api- 
aries of member Mrs. S. S. Fitzger- 
ald at 62 South Avenue, Weston, 
Mass., on May 23rd, one week ear- 
lier than usual due to the long Dec- 
oration Day weekend falling on the 
regular date. The Association al- 
ways enjoys a fine time at the Fitz- 
gerald Estate. Here the “CLUB 
HIVE” which was started at the 
April meeting in Waltham on the 
occasion of the Associations’ cele- 
bration of its 20th anniversary, will 
be opened to show the progress that 
can be made in a new 10-frame hive 
started with a 3-pound package of 
Italian honey bees in a new hive 
with only 10 frames of foundation 
and some sugar syrup. The newer 
members and those who wish to 
take up BEEKEEPING are sure to 
be surprised at such progress and 
the “Hive” will be moved to each 
location as the Association meets 
at the different members’ apiaries 
during the year and at the Septem- 
ber meeting the “Hive” will be 
Ziven to some lucky member. Af- 
ter the bees were introduced to the 
new “Club Hive” the members 
and their friends went into the Hall 
at the State of Massachusetts Field 
Experimental Station at Waltham 
and all present enjoved a fine meal 
served in buffet style with seats for 
all. The food included several hot 
covered dishes, Boston baked beans, 
pies, cakes and desserts, and as al- 
ways at these meals both comb and 
strained honey; and the best coffee 
brewed in New England. A short 
history of the Association was given 
by the only Charter Member pres- 
ent, Walter Copeland, The only 
other charter member still in the 
Association is C. R. Kellogg who 
still keeps bees but is now in Insur- 
gentee, Mexico. Mr. Stevens brought 
a standard brood body and 10 Lang- 
stroth frames to show to new and 
prospective beekeepers and _ these 
components were put together by 
Mr. Stevens for the benefit of those 
members and friends interested.— 
John H. Furber, Sec.-Treas. 
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Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association meeting held on March 
290 and 21st, was better attended 
than any meeting for a number of 
years. The majority of those pres- 
ent favored March as a time for the 
Annual Meeting rather than Decem- 
ber, as in former years, since the 
weather can be depended upon 
rather better in the spring than in 
the early winter. The state of New 
York has offered to give consider- 
able publicity to honey, not only 
through T. V. and radio but in pa- 
pers and magazines. Recipes are to 
be obtained from the American 
Honey Institute. This looks like a 
wonderful break for the industry. 
Details of the plan will appear later. 


Applications to export honey un- 
der current export subsidy program, 
approved by USDA, totaled 26,814, 
746 pounds, through March 27. Es- 
{imates received by PMA Commodi- 
ty offices through March 20, indi- 
cate about 10,820,000 pounds hon- 
ey will be delivered to USDA out of 
14,125,516 pounds placed under 
price support loan or purchase 
agreements by producers. From 
Food Marketing News Letter, April 
14, 1953. 





* x * # 

The spring meeting of the Cuya- 
hoga County (Ohio) Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will take place Sunday 
afternoon, May 17th, in the base- 
ment of the Miles Avenue Church of 
Christ, 9200 Miles Ave. Meeting 
time 2 P. M. A cordial welcome to 
a.l.—Dr. E. E. King, President. 

s6e2@ 6s se 

Tazewell Beekeepers’ Association 
held a well attended meeting on 
April 12 in Pekin, Illinois. High- 
lights of the meeting were: A very 
lively discussion of current  bee- 
keepers’ problems and, of course 
the usual good basket dinner. Every 
member seemed to be in a cheerful 
mood because spring is here, the 
bees are flying and we can go out 
again and get stung. In honor of a 
faithful member of long standing, 
we will hold our next meeting at 
the farm of F. Bellatti, near Mt. Pu- 
laski, I11., on May 17. All members 
are greatly urged to mark that date 
on their calendars and attend the 
meeting.—Jos. Jachman, Secretary, 
500 Swords Avenue, Peoria, III. 

* * & Kk * 

Cook DuPage Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting will be held at Des- 
May, 1953 
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plains, Illinois, May 17. Swarm 
control is the big topic of the day 
end will be demonstrated by two 
outstanding commercial beekeepers 
of the middle west; Henry A. Schae- 
fer, of Osseo, Wisconsin, President 
of the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation, and G. H, Cale, Editor of the 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois. These two men will actual- 
ly roll up their sleeves and work 
with the bees to demonstrate their 
method of controlling swarming. 
Meeting to be held at John Lis’ 
home apiary on Higgins Road (Hgw. 
No. 72) one-half mile west of Man- 
heim Road (Hgw. No. 45) Desplains, 
Illinois, at one o’clock. This is the 
‘Kick-off’ of our summer outdoor 
meetings, so join the beekeepers and 
bring your friends. — A. J, Smith, 
Sec’y. 
eC kk Se 


Eleventh Annual 
Beekeepers Short Course 
and Training School for 
State Apiary Inspectors 
May 6, 7, and 8, 1953 

University Farm, St. ‘Paul, Minn. 

Wednesday, May 6 

8:00 A. M. Registration 

9:15 A. M. The Challenge of Beekeeping 
—M. H. Haydak. 

10:00 A. M. Starting with the Bees 
—C. D. Floyd. 

1:00 A. M. The Life Story of the Honey- 
bee.—V. G. Milum. 

2:00 Lunch. 

1:30 P. M. Bees as Servants of Agricul- 
ture.—F. G. Holdaway. 

2:30 P. M. The Right Diet for the Bees. 
—M. H. Haydak. 

3:30 P. M. Demonstrations in the Apiary 
of Installing Package Bees.—M. H. 
Haydak, C. D. Floyd, V. G. Milum. 

Thursday, May 7 

9:00 A. M. Preparing Colonies for Hon- 
ey flow.—M. H. Haydak. 

10:00 A. M. Honey Harvesting, Processing 
and Marketing.—C. D. Floyd. 

11:00 A. M. Know your Honey. 

—V. G. Milum. 

12:00 Lunch. 

1:30 P. M. Fall Management and Winter- 
ing.—C. D. Floyd. 

2:30 P. M. Queens and Queen rearing. 
M. H. Haydak. 

3.30 P. M. Yard Work - Demonstration of 
Standard practices of Handling bees 
and equipment.—M. H. Haydak, C. 
D. Floyd, V. G. Milum. 

6:30 P. M. Informal meeting.—Dr. V. G. 
Milum will talk on “Organizations 
and Research in Beekeeping”. This 
is an opportunity to visit and ex- 
change ideas. 

Friday, May 8 

9:00-11:00 A. M. Lecture and laboratory 
demonstrations on Bee Diseases.—T. 
A. Gochnauer 

11:00 A. M. Beekeepers and The State. 

-T. L. Aamodt 

2:00 Lunch. 

1:30 P. M. Movies—‘The Honeymakers” 
Pollination 

2:30 P. M. Question box (A box will be 
provided near entrance as in the 
previous programs.) 
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Guy and Sell 


Only_responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “‘a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 
the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


Copy should be in by 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 

IOWA Honey. one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 











CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 
100 cases U. S. Fancy comb honey, $6.00 
F.OB., Wahls Apiaries, Chenoa, 





per case, 
Illinois. NORE Se 7 : 
FANCY TUPELO GALLBERRY chunk 
comb, 2'2 and 5 pound square jars. Val- 
dosta Honey Co., Valdosta, Georgia. 


~ HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and _ best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

CASH for Beeswax. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 























HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los An- 
geles 22, California. 





CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Chio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED honey in all grades. Highest 
cash prices paid. Submit samples. Schultz 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


WANTED — Honey all grades. Quote 
prices and send sample. Write Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


~ WANTED—AIl grades extracted honey 


























Send sample, price, and quantity. Deer 
Creek Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 








WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20% . WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 











HONEY WANTED. any amount. If you 
want more for yvour honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey Co,. Fredonia, New York. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, New York. 








The only comb foundation plant in the 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 


~ BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
Bee supplies. Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
frame bottom boards. K. D., 10 or more. 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each: 100 
or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 
sample, postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 








CASH PAID for white and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Send samples and _ state 
quantity available. Prairie View Honey 
Company, 12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 








““ WANTED—Carloads or less of honey 
and wax. Any grade. Send sample and 
best cash price. Alexander Company, 819 


Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio 
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SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
36 Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


~ QUEFNBEE PAINTING OUTFIT. $1.50; 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 
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FOR SALE: Eight and 10-frame, stand- 
ard beekeeping equipment, clean, for 300 
colonies. George R. Stanek, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE—New and reconditioned 10- 
frame hive bodies, nailed and painted, 
with frames. Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—56 colonies bees, state in- 
spected, plus supers and combs. State 
sales permit expires May 31. Matt Slack, 
RD 1, Amherst, Ohio. 


FOR SALE two Superior Life Time ex- 
tractors, eight, twelve-inch baskets. Con- 
dition guaranteed, A No. 1. Wm. H. 
Schreiber, Gooding, Idaho. 

Eight-frame section supers, tops and 
bottoms, cheap. Earl Henry, R. 2, Gam- 
bier, Chio. 

STEEL FOOD drums, 55 gallon, $2.85 
each. For shipment or storage of honey. 
Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds Road, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SACRIFICE Standard Langstroth bee 
equipment and honey house machinery in 
No. 1 condition, sufficient for approxi- 
mately 300 colonies. Will take best offer. 
James Connaty, Uxbridge, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—16 colonies bees. $10.00 
each for lot. State inspected. Tracy 
Douglas, 2776 Oneida Ave., Akron 12, 
Ohio. OX 3225. 


FOR SALE — 40 swarms of bees and 
equipment. Inez O. Gage, Delevan, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees in- 
spected; also used supers, comb or shallow 
frame. H. A. Ross, Poseyville, Ind. 


750 colonies of bees in two-story ten- 
frame hives. With all equipment for ex- 
tracted honey production. Must sell be- 
cause of poor health. Geo. Morrison, 
Cloverdale, Chio 
































BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


felt-T Tul. Sede 








FOR SALE or TRADE 
for Honey and Wax 


1 6-row Hope Automatic bottling 


machine, cost $7500, like new ..... $2500 
1 stainless steel Flash heater 80’ 

double tubed compact .................... 500 
110-gal. stainless steel tank .............. 150 
200-gal. stainless steel Kettle, 

100 lbs. pressure, agitator ............ 950 


World labeling machine, 

semi-automatic ....... Pees Feito 125 
1 Burt automatic labeling machine 425 
1500-gal galvanized tank, insulated 100 


8 90-gal. galvanized Kelly tank 
with copper heating coils (each) 15 


8 electric heaters for tanks (each) 50 
2 honey melting tanks, holds 


33-60’s each (each) 15 
Platform lift truck, 2000 Ibs. 5 
1 honey pump, motor and 

35 


ae ae 
Several copper kettles, some agi- 
tators, size 100-150 gals. (each) 100-200 
SPRINGBLOOM INC. 

3522 W. Linden PI. 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 








We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold, or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 





BOOKING ORDERS for 1953. Cauca- 
sians. 2-lb. pkg. $3.00; 3-lb. pkg. $4.00. 
Untested Queens, $1.00 each. Lewis & 
Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


GOOD QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES. 
Three banded Italians only. Used by 
leading beekeepers for more than thirty 
years. Tops in production and gentleness. 
No disease. Prompt shipment. Queens, 
$1.20 each; 25, $1.10 each; 100, $1.00 each. 
2-lb. pkg. with select young queen, $3.75 
each; 25, $3.50 each; 100, $3.25. 3-lb. pkgs. 
$1.00 each more. If shipped by parcel 
post, postage to be added. Lower prices 
after May 20. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

THREE BANDED Italian bees’ and 
queens, extra good workers and gentle to 
work with. 2-lb. with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. 
with queen, $4.50. Select queens, 1 to 25, 
$1.20; 25 to 50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C., 
Phone 4703. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY Italian 
bees, 3 pounds with untested queen, $3.50; 
4 pounds with untested queen, $4.00. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with 
shipment. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 
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| Whittle’s 
Leather Colored Italians 

Get your Packages and Queens 

when you want them, Reserve 

1953 shipping dates early. 

2 lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.00 
Queens, each, 1.00 

Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 


| 

| 

| 

| Star Route West 
| Greenville, Alabama 
. 

















HONEY: WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all. 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY ° 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Quality Counts 


Italian Bees and Queens 


By Mail or Express Wt. 1-25 25-up 
2 lb. pkg. w/q TZIb. $3.00 $2.75 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q 91b. 4.00 3.75 


Untested Queens 
First Quality 1.00 -90 


Tested Queens 2.00 
10% Discount on Bees After May 20 


We list weight of packages so 
you can check mail charges. 
Three packages to crate in 
U. S. A. Express best for Can- 
ada. Queens clipped on re- 
quest and Airmailed. 

Our 41st year — that is why we 
know Quality counts. 


Merrill Bee Company 
P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 





‘NAWYER QUEENS 
ERVICE any number 
ATISFIES .60 each 


Honey Bowl Apiaries 
F. R. Sawyer - Owner 
P. O. Box 574 Bunkie, La. 











PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.40 
Queens, by air mail, ea. Rb 

CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb. package with queen couse: eee 
3-lb. package with queen ‘ 3.50 
Extra queens .. : 80 


We guarantee prompt shipment, safe de- 
livery, and complete satisfaction. Health 
certificate on all shipments. 


BAYOU BEE CO. 
Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 
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YANCEY HUSTLER Package Bees and 
Queens. Ready April list. 2-lb. pkg. with 
queen $3.50; 25 or more, $3.25 each. 3-lb 
pkg. with queen, $4.50; 23 or more, $4.25 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Caney Val- 
ley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols Ave., Bay City, 
Texas 

IMPROVED ITALIANS 600-lb._ strain, 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.75; 3-lb. pkg 
with queen, $3.60 Henry Loehr, Cald- 
well, Texas 

YELLOW ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real producers, health certificate, satis- 
faction guaranteed. 2 vounds with queen, 
$3.75; 3 pounds with queen, $4.75; queens, 
$1.00 airmail postpaid. O. E. Brown, Rt 
1. Asheboro, North Carolina. 

CAUCASIAN bees and queens. They 
are extra good workers and very gentle 
2-lb. with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen. 
$4.50 Select queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 
50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Black River Apiaries, Rt. 1, 
Currie, N. C 

GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens 
very gentle and verv yellow, 2-lb. with 
queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50. Se- 
lect queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 50, $1.10; 
“0 up, $1.00 each Carolina Bee Farm 
Graham, N. C., Phone 7731. 

CAUCASIANS, personally raised large 
queens, gentle, good workers. 1-19, $1.10: 
20 up, $1.00 each. Fred Brock, McDonald 
Tenn. 

TWENTY YEARS OF SELECTION, Jer- 
sey bred queens for larger cvops. Avail- 
able June Ist. $1.00 each Milton Strick- 
er. R. D., Annandale, N 

FOUR POUND queenless booster vack- 
age, $2.75 after Mav fifteenth. A. V. Dow- 
ling, Valdosta, Georgia. 


7 WANTED. 


I desire to purchase business from Cali- 





fornia Beeman wishing to retire. Write 

Rox 553 Gleanings, Medina, Ohio ; 
WANTED—Lifetime extractor wit 13 

inch’ baskets Please give full details 


Sunshine State Honey Co., R. 2, Box 525, 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. Pea ie 
~ WANTED—Large extractor, good con- 
dition, priced right Strickler Bros., Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. ph = 

HELP WANTED 
~ WANTED | Young men interested in 
learning bee supply business. Openings 


in shipping, sheet metal, and printing de- 
partments. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O 




















SEEDS 
HONEY PLANTS: Seeds—Trees—Plants 
Illustrated catalog on _ request. Pellett 


Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

LAST CALL—Up to May 20th, DOR- 
MANT BEE PASTURE TREES, SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS can be promptly mailed 
from our Specialized Catalog. Grow the 
new NORTH STAR pie CHERRY. NICOL-~ 
LET COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 








MAGAZINES 

THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apiculture abstracts Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Bee Research 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng. 
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Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy. 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamp of your country accepted. 

DO YCU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Tex. 


Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Quality and quantity with the 
kind of service you have a 


right to expect. 
2-lbs. 3-Ibs. 4-lbs. 
Queens w/q w/q w/q 


1- 25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 
25- 50 105 2.90 3.80 4.75 
50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 


Homan Bros. 
R. 2 Shannon, Mississippi 

















OK’S AIR MAIL QUEENS 175c 
Write us for delivery of 200 or 
more nuclei or package bees 
May 16. 

Frequent trips to Minnesota. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Box 193 Coffee Springs, Ala. 




















THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 

We guarantee liberal overweight 
packages, young baby bees, young 
mated queens, no drones. Shipping 
cages made of extra light material 
which saves on postal and transpor- 
tation charges. 

Queens 2-lb.w/q _ 3-lb. w/q 


1 -24 $1.00 $2.75 $3.65 
25 -99 -90 2.60 3.50 
100-up -75 2.45 3.35 


For queenless pkg. deduct 
price of queen 
Prompt Service — Live Delivery 
Guaranteed 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 


Lucedale, Mississippi 





Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1953 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up 
best of workers. Caucasians have 
the longest tongue of any race. 


Both build beautiful white combs. Gen- 
tlest of all races of bees. Gentleness saves 
time, sweat, patience, and work. Untested 
queens from our Florida yards, $1.20 each. 
Order here but mailed from Florida, Air 
Mail. N. J. reared queens ready May 25th, 
$1.00 each, Air Mail. A few packages yet. 
A few 8-frame and 10-frame full colonies. 
Ask. Over 28 years a queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
Glen Gardner, N. J. 


—QUEENS— 


Top Quality Italians 
Personally raised Queens 


After May Ist. 
ANY AMOUNT 


Prices Postpaid Airmail 
No Baby Nuclei 


SAM E. MOORE 


New Address New Phone 
Rt. 1, Box 620 REDDING 
Anderson, Calif. -147 W 3 





OUR CUSTOMERS SAY: 

That our bees are the best, after 
comparing them with others. 
For honey production, disease 
resistance, and gentleness, our 
LADYLIKE Mountain Gray 
Caucasian bees cannot be sur- 
passed. 

Health Certificate with each 
shipment. 

x* * * * * 


Select untested queens: 
12-49 50 or more 


1-11 
$1.30 each $1.20 each $1.10 each 
2-lb. pkgs. with select untested qns. 
1-11 12-49 50 or more 
$3.75 each $3.65 each $3.50 each 
3-lb. pkgs. with select untested qns. 
1-11 12-49 50 or more 
$4.75 each $4.65 each $4.50 each 
Free Circular on request. 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


Castleberry, Alabama 
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Harrell’s Bees: Something to be proud of 


The famous strain developed and produced by W. E. Harrell 


Via Express Collect — Prices Via Mail Quoted on Request 
For shipment April and through May 15. 





ITI 


from the above prices. 


CUOUGODSESOOUOEOODOEROSOOUEHROORORDOUDEREDOSUUROODOREESUOURSOOUNEROGOENERSUORR DDE oy 


: Queens 2 Ib. 3 1b. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
: pack. pack. pack. pack. 
: 1 -24 $1.20each $3.75 $4.65 $5.55 $6.50 
: 25 -99 1.10 each 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.25 

100-up 1.00 each 3.25 4.15 5.05 6.00 


Queen included in each package 


For shipments after May 15th, deduct $0.35 per package 


Queen bees, 1-24, $0.80 each; 25-100, $0.75 each; 
100 or more, $0.70 each. 


Pure mating, safe arrival, and entire satisfaction guaranteed 


on everything | ship. 
orders. 


W. E. Harrell 


TM IIIIII I 


Bees & Queens 


If you need package bees and 
Italian queens in a hurry write 
us for 1 or 1000. 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. w/q $3.00 $2.90 $2.80 
3-lb. wq 4.00 3.85 3.75 
4-lb. w/q 5.00 4.85 4.75 
Nice large qns. .95 90 85 


After May 20th deduct 10c per 
package or queen, 


June Ist through September queens, 
55¢ each. All queens personally 
reared and live delivery guaranteed. 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 


Peace is for the strong ... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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Prompt and efficient service on all 


Hayneville, Ala. 


FUCCCRCOOEORCOROCEUGCHUEOROECEUEOECEOCCRUGERCEOEOGCEROREORRGREEOR TERROR EERE eRe ete 





Booking orders now. Over 

" 30 years a shipper. Send 

i for Free Circulars. 

| BLUE BONNET APIARIES | 
Weslaco, Texas 


Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen $2.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.25 
i-lb. pkg. with queen 3.85 
5-Ib. pkg. with queen 1.50 
Queens yt 


Discount on large orders 
Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate Above prices for delivery May 
first on 


GASPARD BEEF CO HESSMER, LA 


GLEANINGS IN BEF CULTURE 
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BERRY’‘S 


Old Reliable Italian Bees 
STANDARD OF THE BEEKEEPING WORLD 


58 Years With the Bees 


America’s Best Package Bees and Finest Queens 
INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE BERRY Bees 


(90 percent of our package bees are under 10 days old) 


Fill those vacant and weak hives with Berry’s Producing 
swarms. We ship annually thousands of packages and queens. 
We have virtually no complaints as to supersedure, and ABSO- 
LUTELY NONE relative to NOSEMA. Having a large number 
of branch apiaries located in the North Central Western States 
gives us an excellent opportunity to test our unsurpassed strain 
for not only honey production, but also for diseases and climatic 
working ability. In our CUSTOMERS’ opinions as well as our 
own, our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed by any type or 
kind of bee known, whether hybrid or otherwise. Fifty-eight 
years of SELECTIVE BREEDING COUNTS. 


Package Bees with Queens and Individual Queens 
(Prices after May 10th) 


Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 4-lb. pkg. 5-lb. pkg 
1 -24 $1.00 $2.43 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 
25 -99 90 2.65 3.65 4.65 5.65 
100-up .85 2.00 3.55 4.55 a.a0 


(For Queenless Packages deduct price of queen) 


All our queens in our vackages, or individual queen orders, are 
SELECT QUALITY. The culls we DESTROY. Only queens we 
would use in our own aviaries do we cage for shipment. Queens’ 
wings clipped FREE OF CHARGE on request. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction we guarantee on everything we shiv, whether pack- 
ages or queens. All orders filled PROMPTLY. We have NO 
DISEASE. A HEALTH CERTIFICATE and directions telling 
how to handle accompany all shipments. 


References: The Tinion Bank & Trust Co.. or First National Bank, 
Montgomery. Alabama. Any bee journal in the U. S. or Canada. 
Remember: Thousands of strong colonies and thousands of queen 
vard nuclei enable us to give you PROMPT and DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE. 

CAUTION: We are rot to be confused or compared in any way 
with the many vart-time, unreliable. smal beekeepers who are 
classing themselves as dependable shippers. 


M. C. Berry & Son 


M. C. Berry, Sr., Pres. Clinton C. Berry, Mgr. 
P. O. Box 684 Montgomery, Alabama 
Oldest Active Package Shippers in the South 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 


~ U. S. Pat. Off. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


ig Trade Mk. Reg. 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
0 ee ee ee 
hia erly sich ai aia 
| freer scree ee 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 













QUEENS 


KELLEY ISLAND queens by 
the thousand are available 


now. If you are in a rush 


count on us for quick ship- 


ment by return air mail. 


$1.10 by prepaid air mail 
1.00 by prepaid air mail 
.95 by prepaid air mail 











Increase Production with 
Island Hybrid Bees 


4-Way Island Hybrid Bees — 
developed by the Government 
and the Honey Bee Improve- 
ment Co-op. Asso. of Ohio, are 
produced by crossing two lines 
to produce the virgin which is 
mated to a drone of two other 


lines. The results — a com- 
plete Hybrid with increased 
vigor. 


We still have some open dates. 
Be safe, order early. 


Pkgs. with 

Hybrid Qns. 1-25 26-up 

2 Ib. $3.50 $3.25 ea. 
3 Ib. 4.50 4.25 ea. 
Regular queens, deduct 25c 


from above prices per package. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 





% 
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PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
By Parcel Post, Express or Truck 


THREE-BAND ITALIAN STOCK 
Gentle and Tops for Honey 


Production 
Qns. $1.00 10 up $§$ .90 Postpaid 
2 Ib. 3.25 10 up 3.15 wt. 5% Ibs. 
3 410 10 up 4.00 wt. 7% Ibs. 


4 Ib. 4.95 10 up 4.85 wt. 9 Ibs. 
5 Ib. 5.80 10 up 5.70 Wt. 10 Ibs. 


All packages with fine laying queen 


APRIL SPECIAL: (To May 10) 
6 2'%-lb. pkg. w-q, wt. 38 Ibs. $21.00 


MAY SPECIAL: (To June 10) 
5 3\4-lb. pkg. w-q, wt. 37 Ibs. $21.00 


Shipment on or near date wanted. 
All bees disease free. We recom- 
mend Parcel Post shipment of all 
small or medium size shipments, for 
which postage is extra. Send with 
order. For rates see weight above. 
Express can be collect. Truck ship- 
ment subject to correspondence. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 
Rutledge, Ala. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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The most revolutionary improvment ae 

in the hive since Langstroth— ee a 
The “UNI-TEMP” 
ALUMINUM HIVE 


Cooler in summer 
Warmer in winter 
Exceptionally long life 
Light weight 

Rust free, rot free 
Never needs painting 
Accurately bee-spaced 





(Patent application in preparation.) 





Free Catalog by return mail. 


The A. H. HALE CoO. Hapeville, Georgia 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN 


¢ 
\ 
) 
\ We sold more two-pound packages than ever and have used all 
our cages, We have plenty of three-pound cages and offer them at 
{ the low prices below. We just do not have the time to make two- 
pound cages now. 

{ You cannot find HIGHER QUALITY bees or queens, or better 
{ service. Let us serve you with heavy packages of baby bees and se- 
d lected three-banded queens. These low prices effective May 10. 
\ 

\ 

\ 

) 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Three pounds with queens 








| eee $3.40 each IZ GF MOE ........:.... $3.25 each 
Queens 
ae esaictenctes $1.10 each MPT Ss Shosseniacs teieiens $1.05 each 
100 or more ................. $1.00 each 
After June 1, 25c less each queen. 
N. B. SMITH & COMPANY Calhoun, Alabama 
L M p : “ORDER NOW 
Ow ay rices For May Delivery 
1-25 Over 25 
Very best quality 2-Ib, bees with queen $3.50 $3.25 
3-lb. bees with queen 4.50 4.25 
queens and packages Italian Queens (p.p.) 1.10 1.00 


Prices on bees for shipment Express 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.20 Col’ect. For Mail shipment add 


nostage. 
3-Ilb pkg with queen 2.95 Supply Dealers and Co-op’s write 
5 ; for quantity prices. 
Queens (3-band Italian) 75 FINEST STOCK 


RATED DUN & BRADSTREET 
S e A e e 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
unrise piaries J. F. McVay 


a a Honey Home 
Petal, Mississippi Rein” Ms 








pais Dadant’s Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians 
AWS Produced in Little’s Apiaries 
| ae 


Yant Best Quality, Prompt Service, Full Weight. 
pee US. Booking orders now for spring delivery. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES P. O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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Package Bees with Mated Queens 
Italian or Caucasian 


Customers: They are better bred, 
more profitable, gentle, and good 
honey producers. No deposit re- 


quired to book your order. Full 
weight, health certificate, and live 
arrival guaranteed with each ship- 


ment. Send your requirements now. 
— Prices — 

Lots of Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 

1 -25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 

25-50 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.75 

50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Mississippi 





YOUR NAME- 
ADDRESS 





CANCER 
POSTMASTER 
YOUR TOWN 





JIMMY DURANTE 
says: 
“T certainly hope you'll give to the 
American Cancer Society. 

“I know what cancer can do. It 
took the life of my partner, Lou 
Clayton, and it strikes one in five 
Americans. 

“So, just address an envelope like 
I did —to ‘Cancer,’ care of the post- 
master of your town. Slip in 
as much as you can afford. 

From then on the American 
Cancer Society will do 
the job. 

“Give now. Whatever you can 
spare is badly needed.” 
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PLANT’S 3-banded ITALIANS 


PRODUCTIVE — GENTLE 
EASY TO HANDLE 


The quality, service, and reliability 
we offer is backed by over 45 years’ 
experience. 

We guarantee prompt shipment, 
safe delivery by express, and com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Health certificate on all shipments. 

gute 25-99 100-up 


2-lbs. w/q $3.25 $3.00 
3-lbs. w/q 4.50 4.25 Ko 
Queens 1.25 1.15 
For larger packages, add $1. 00 oo 
pound, 
W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 





SULLIVAN’S ITALIANS 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen ......... $2.50 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen intensities Se 
I I icistntaindtcsanueeramnseenasncinsdssacs 65 


Prices effective May 10 
Live Delivery and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 
Gilbertown, Ala. 





95 3 PRICES FOR EARLY BOOKINGS 
3 Banded Italian Bees & Queens 
Check these features: 

. Shipping charges prepaid 
. Guaranteed safe arrival 
Health certificate with each shipment 
. Queens clipped and painted, if desired, 
at no extra cost 
. Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 
. No increase in price over last season 
1953 PRICES DELIVERED PREPA’*D 
Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-ib. 
(each) &-q &-q &-q &-q 
1 - 24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25 - 99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
(For queenless packages — 
deduct price of queen) 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE 
IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Terms: One-third upon receipt of or- 
der, balance 10 days before shipment 
H. C. BRUNSON 
Hampton, So. Car. Ph: 4641 


Wwe 


au 


P.O. Box188 





Good Italian Queens 
One Dollar Each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 


Fete 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY _ 


FOR SALE: 600 colonies of bees, equip- 
ment and honey house located in heart of 
orange section in Florida. $6,500. Glean- 
ings, Box 56, Medina, Ohio. - 

FOR SALE—Two ton clover honey, 200 
colonies bees. 40 years of Gleanings in 
Be e Culture. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 


~ HONEY WANTED — 100 or more 60's 
clover honey. Send sample. Roy Westley, 
3222 W. Beach, Chicago 51, Illinois 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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ITALIAN 


PACKAGE 
BEES 
and QUEENS 


6,000 PACKAGES FOR SPRING DELIVERY 





1-9 10-99 100-up 
2 Ib, pkg. with young laying queen ........................ $3.25 $3.00 $2.90 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ........................ 4.25 4.00 3.80 
4 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ........................ 5.25 5.00 4.75 
I IIIT. iscsi ehatesiachenianndibinah daaahsiebassdnnseipanididibaldinibiniad ant tniaadaeduialiades $1.00 Each 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW AND RESERVE CHOICE SHIPPING DATE. 
Shipments By Express or Parcel Post. Guaranteed Live Delivery. 


Quality Does Not Cost... It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES, Claxton, Ga. 


WHY MY BEES HAVE 
COFFEE NERVES 

(Continued from page 267) NORMAN BROS. 
finger, but I was too interested to PACKAGE BEES 
get angry. This was one pollen 
substitute that I would never have For 1953 let’s make it a prosperous 
thought of. If the pussy willows year by starting with young vigor- 
were out, I doubt if the bees would ous healthy package bees and 
have given this stuff a tumble, yet queens. Only good quality pack- 
I — —_ bg yr ee — 1S a ages pay profits. The past 32 years 
a we bl = h + will the ef. the foundation of our business has 
re y P potas mang Min » die wilt me ei- peen to furnish you the best bright 
ect of cottee be on the coming gen- 3_bhanded Italians that money could 
eration? Can bees have .coffee buy. Prompt service, full weight 
nerves? I wonder if the bees will safe arrival, health certificate, and 
haunt the kitchen for coffee, and 


; - satisfaction guaranteed. 
refuse to take ordinary water. That = Prices — 





would be terrible with all the prices — : i 10-100 
: : 7. 2-lb. pkg. w/q -00 $2.7 

so high. My mother always told in Gee. wee 395 50 
me that coffee was no drink for Untested queens 1.00 ‘90 
children; just think of it being fed Tested queens 2.00 2.75 


to those young larvae. This modern Package bees are shipped express F.O.B. 
living seems to be coming to the If wanted shipped parcel post, add postage. 











whey NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
Ramer, Ala. 
STOP! LOOK! ORDER! — 
Your package bees and queens — QUALITY BRED QUEENS 
Good quality Italians — : 
Dependable service a aa 
Joe Pencin Hybrids ............ 1.00 each 
Box 517 ~—_—sdDavis, eee All queens shipped by Air Mail and 
HHH: = guaranteed to please. Shipment 
ITALIAN : starts about March 10th. 
: PAC KAGE BEES AND QUEENS : 
a - Walter D. Leverette 
ite for : 1 ' 
cueaiamaa apsamens : Apiaries 
sittin ony Ga. must P.O. Box 364 Fort Pierce, Fla. 
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PACKAGE BEES .. . “GULF BREEZE” .. . ITALIAN QUEENS 
Check every colony and replace any inferior 
queens with our “GULF BREEZE” Italians. Your 
honey crop depends on your queens, so why 
gamble on questionable stock? Be sure and safe 
by using “GULF BREEZE” stock. 












































Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 
1 - 24 $1.00 $3.50 $4.40 $5.40 
25 - 99 -95 3.35 4.25 5.25 
100-500 -90 3.25 4.15 5.15 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
JENSEN Says:— “4 
You want bees NOW, when you want them. And that is exactly what we are 
working so hard for, to supply your needs just when you specify. 
And it’s a foregone conclusion that you want the best bees and queens you can { 
get—well, that is the only kind we will tolerate ourselves. With all capital costs { 
and overhead what they are, you must have the best 
stock in your hives if you are to realize a reasonable /;¥ . 
profit for your time and effort. STARLINE| 
“MAGNOLIA STATE” and “STARLINE HYBRIDS” AV j 
Italians Improved Sy 5 p10? 
Both Strains Bred Up To a High Standard Reg. U.S 
Not Down To a Price. They Produce! Pat. Off. 
Queens 2-lb. w-q 3-lb. w-q Queens 2-lb. w-q 3-lb. w-q 
1-24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 1-24 $1.50 $4.00 $5.00 
25-99 1.15 3.50 4.50 25-99 1.40 3.75 4.75 
100 up 1.05 3.25 4.25 100 up 1.30 3.50 4.50 
PURE ITALIANS DADANT’S IMPROVED HYBRIDS 
Time Tested 
JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISSISSIPPI U. S. A. 
} “THE BUSINESS QUALITY BUILT” 
en ee HOWARD WEAVER’S 
Package Bees Caucasian Bees & Queens 
Queens Packages 
for 1953 2-Ib. w/q  3-Ib. w/q 
1 -24 $1.25 $3.85 $4.85 
; 25-49 1.15 3.60 4.60 
Truck loads a specialty 50-up —-1.05 3.35 4.35 
Nuclei made to order Package bees express collect, Live 
Italian Queens delivery guaranteed. By parcel 
post write for estimate of charges. 
Eu ene Walker Queens prepaid by air mail when 
g expedient. 
Live Oak, Calif. Howard Weaver 
Navasota, Texas 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Quantity (pkgs.) 2-lb. with queen 3-lb. with queen 4-lb. with queen 
to 24 $3.00 ea. $4.00 ea. $5.00 ea. 
25 to 99 2.90 ea. 3.80 ea. 4.80 ea. 
100 or more 2.85 ea. _ 3.75 ea. 4.65 ea. 
QUEENS: 1.00 ea, Postpaid 





GOLD LEAF APIARIES BOX 252 HAHIRA, GA. U.S.A. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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May, 1953 











Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 


BEES, BEES, BEES! Plenty of bees. We are having one of the best 
springs for the past several years. It has been ideal for raising the 
best of queens and producing larger quantities of bees. We are re- 
ducing our prices — so fill up all the surplus hives you have. 





2-lb. pkgs. with queens ........... $2.75 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens ........... 3.50 
Queens, any quantity (each) ........ 85 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 


seen Honeeenanen Pruevennenanins 














Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 


and Pure Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 


Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1953 Prices 
Each Package with a Young Laying | Queen 


Ne a eee 


Lots of 2-lb. 5-lb. 

1 - 29 $3. 25 $4. 00 $4. "75 $5.50 
30-100 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100-up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 


Tested Queens $2.00 each Untested Queens $1.00 each 
For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees 
are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 















































- Jackson Apiaries Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 
= ) 
~ YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND GoSaNs FOR 1953 
QUALITY and SERV 
> Your Choice of Two none mg Strains 
7.500 Quality Bred Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 
¥/4 — Quality Bred Italians 
5 | colonies The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 
0 Packages with Italian Queens . 
| | Quantity 1-24 25-90 100-up Reg. U.S. 
5 | 2-lb. pkg. $3.75 $3.50 rt 25 ~=~Pat. off, 
3-lb. pkg. 4.75 4.50 4.25 
“ive 4-lb. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 
] 5-lb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 
rce Extra queens 1.30 1.20 1.10 
ges. Queenless packages, deduct $1.00 per pkg. Tested queens, add $1.00 each extra. 
rhen | Above prices are for/or with our regular line Italians. For DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS add 25 cents additional to above prices. 
Shipment by express, parcel post, or your truck. Detailed information available. 
Book your order now without delay and have your bees shipped when wanted. 
| YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
a = ee a reread 
1953 QUEEN BEES ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3-Banded Italians Queens .75 — After May 15 .60 
Untested All Queens sent Air Mail 
eT $1.10 each We still have open dates 
10 or MOre 0.00.0... 1.00 each on packages 
WwW. M E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Geo. W. Moore Box 33 Moreauville, La. 
i ; Shasta, Shasta Co., California Telephone: 2415 Moreauville 
TURE May, 1953 319 
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We Offer Two 
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FOR TOP QUALITY AND SERVICE 


en Package Bees and Queens, send us your orders. 


DADANT’S STARLINE 


If Dadant "Starline Queens desired with packages, 


age to either package price groups listed. 
AFTER MAY 19 


PRICES: 
Queens 
Italians Starlines 
1 -24 $1.00 $1.40 
25 -99 95 1.30 
100-up .90 1.25 


(Queens Air Mailed, Clipped and Painte 
GARON BEE COMPANY 








Quality Strains— 
HYBRID QUEENS 


Reg. U.S. an 3 ‘=i 
if£- Oi ~=©9GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 
PRICES: MAY 1 - 19 
Queens Packages 
Italians Starlines -lb. w-q 3-lb. w-q 4-lb. w-q 
1 -24 $1.20 $1.50 $3.50 $4.45 $5.40 
be A aa 4.135 1.40 3.35 4.30 5.25 
1.05 1.30 3.25 4.20 5.15 


add 25c per pack- 


Packages 
2 —. w-g 3-lb. w-q 4-lb. w-q 
$3.25 $4.20 $5.15 
3.00 3.95 4.90 
2.49 3.70 4.65 


if desired without charges) 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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Those dark Italian queens produced by Weaver Api- 


aries, Navasota, Texas are always in demand. 


ty-six years experience. 
1 to 25 
26 and up 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Twen- 


$1.20 
ee ee ee 1.10 


Navasota, Texas 
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